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REPORTS of the GREAT REVIVAL IN WALES 


and of the TORREY-ALEXANDER Meetings are appearing every week in the 
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| HE Christian public are anxiously looKing to THE DAILY NEWS 

for a solution of the problem: Can a clean daily newspaper 
without betting and turf news and drink advertisements be 
made to pay? Such a paper has been desired by the Churches 
2322 for many years. We trust that the Christian public, whether 
22 they agree politically or disagree, will so support THE DAILY 
NEWS as to make it evident that they approve this noble effort, 
and also that such a paper can hasten the time when all the 
great newspapers can be made to “pay” on like lines. Thus they will be 


























freed from complicity with the national evils which are destroying thousands 
of our young people every year. The present circulation ot 200,000 copies per 
day will do much to stem this current of evil, but what an object-lesson it 
would be if it could be raised to a million copies a day.— Extract from 
The Methodist Recorder. If you do not approve of horse-racing, betting, or turf 
news, change your paper to-morrow morning for THE DAILY NEWS, which 
is the largest halfpenny morning paper in Great Britain, and is sold by 
newsagents everywhere. 
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A PLEASANT LITTLE TEA-PARTY 








Drawn for “ The Leisure Hour” by Harold Copping 


O SOUND TO ROUT THE BROOD OF CARES, 
THE SWEEP OF SCYTHE IN MORNING DEW. 


Tennyson : In Memoriam, Canto 89. 














PALAIS D’ABDIN, CAIRO 


LORD CROMER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


BY HAROLD SPENDER 


“TF you want to see all the sights of 
Cairo,” the English resident will tell 
you, aS soon as you reach the Nile 

from Port Said, “‘ you must go to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens on Sunday afternoon and 
see Lord Cromer.” The instruction sounds 
puzzling, and perhaps a little disrespectful 
to British authority. But if you take the 
advice, what then? After you have seen 
the lions feed, admired the chimpanzee, and 
talked to the cockatoos, you will go and 
drink tea at the Pelican Island. Then, if 
you keep your eyes open, you will soon 
see the great sight. 

A little family party—father, wife, nurse 
and child—come strolling along. There is 
no state—no escort, no footmen, no Con- 
sular “ Cavasses”’ sparkling in gold and 
white. It is just a little middle-class party 
out for their Sunday afternoon—enjoying 
the holiday and the sunshine, gazing at the 
strange animals—immensely concerned and 
interested inthebaby. ‘“‘ Monsieur, Madame, 
and Bébé””—you see the same group wan- 
dering along under the trees in the Champs 
Elysées, or under the lime-trees in any 
little German town. The man is grey- 
haired, but still keen-eyed, strongly built, 
and bronzed of face. He seems more 
anxious about the baby than either the 
mother or the nurse. 


I open with this picture from his life at 
Cairo because it conveys in the best 
possible manner the secret of Lord Cromer’s 
rule in Egypt. The secret lies in its 
simplicity. You are often told by the 


followers of other schools that the only 
way to govern the East is by display. 
Lord Cromer knows the East quite as well 
as any man; but he has chosen the way 
of simplicity. 





“The meek shall 
inherit the earth ’—Lord Cromer’s sim- 
plicity has succeeded where display would 
probably have utterly failed. Twenty years 
ago, when he entered upon his present 
task, Lord Cromer was surrounded with 


Mark the result. 


enemies. He might have fought them with 
display. He has chosen a better and a 
more successful plan. 

There is the Khedive, the heir to the 
former rulers of Egypt. He holds the Court, 
and spends the money from the Civil List. 
He has all the state and pomp of a king. 
He lives in great palaces, and gives great 
dinners and parties. All the decrees are 
issued in his name. The people—the 
Egyptians—can see nothing in his position 
to excite their sympathy or pity. Heseems 
the most enviable of men. 

But his is the shadow: Lord Cromer’s 
is the substance. 

Or again, take the foreign Consuls. 
They live in great houses, with retinues of 
servants. They are placed in judicial 
authority over the subjects of their own 
nation. They are immensely busy with 
complaints and grievances. To those com- 
plaints and grievances Lord Cromer always 
gives ear most patiently, and always treats 
these Consuls—German, French or another 
—with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
He frequently makes concessions which 
astonish the English residents and even 
excite their anger. They think that the 
English flag is being lowered. 

They do not understand. They do not 
see as far as Lord Cromer. He is giving 
away the little in order to gain the great. 
The foreign Consuls have the trappings ; he 
has the reality. 


The house in which Lord Cromer lives 
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EARL CROMER 
“The Master Mind of Egypt.” 


He is the real ruler of the millions who dwell by the banks of the Nile in the ancient 
Kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
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is no palace, but just the old British 
Consulate. It stands in the European 
residential quarter, not far from the Nile, 
and all the Arab drivers of the smart little 
two-horse victorias which brighten the 
European quarter know it, if they know it 
at all, as “ Lord Cromer’s.” 

It is an old-fashioned mid-Victorian 
mansion with a couple of wings. There is 
a pleasant, well-lighted drawing-room ; but 
the centre from which Egypt is governed 
is the high, rather sombre, chamber which 
Lord Cromer uses as his official study. 

There, every morning, he receives all the 
English official “ Advisers” who constitute 
his real Cabinet. There is an Egyptian 
Cabinet, of course, just as there is a 
Khedive; but they all have to obey the 
instructions of their English “ Advisers.” 
And all those instructions are supervised 
by Lord Cromer. It is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to say that Egypt is governed 
from this study. 

To do all this work at his age, Lord 
Cromer has to live the simplest possible 
life. Since his severe illness a few years 
ago, he never dines out. His young wife, 


a sister of the Marquis of Bath and a 
Thynne, dines out for him and busily 


looks after the whole social side of his life. 
He himself goes to bed early and rises 
early. 

The whole morning he devotes to seeing 
the “ Advisers.” In the afternoon he drives 
out with his wife and child. After six 
o'clock he is accessible again to any person 
with a claim to see him. 

He is, in fact, the hardest-worked man 
in Egypt. He can only keep the work 
going by becoming the servant—almost the 
slave—of duty. 


“ Who is that very quiet young man?” 
a lady is said to have asked Sir Henry 
Storks in the sixties in Malta. ‘He seems 
to have nothing to say for himself.” 

“ That is young Baring.” 

Even in those days Lord Cromer never 
wasted words. 

At that time he was aide-de-camp to Sir 
Henry Storks as the Governor of Malta, 
and went with Sir Henry on his journey 
to Jamaica as a member of the Eyre 
Commission. 

This was towards the end of his first 
career—that of a soldier. 

Born at Cromer Hall in Norfolk on 
February 26th, 1841, the son of Henry 


Lord Cromer 

















HIS HIGHNESS THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 


Baring, he entered Woolwich when still a 
boy and became a Lieutenant of Artillery 
in 1858. He worked hard at the military 
calling, wrote military essays, became a 
Captain in 1868, and passed through the 
Staff College. 

Perhaps he might have stuck to the 
military profession and gained renown as 
a General if he had not been appointed as 
aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Storks when 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
in 1860. He followed Sir Henry to Malta 
and thence to Jamaica. In 1872-6 he 
went to India as private secretary to 
his cousin, Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy ; 
and at the end of that period he retired 
definitely from the Army as Major, and 
passed from the sphere of arms to that of 
diplomacy. 

In 1879 he became a Commissioner of 
the Egyptian Debt, and afterwards one of 
the Controller-Generals under the dual 
control. In 1880 he went back to India 
as the Financial Member of the Council of 
India in succession to Sir John Strachey, 
and remained there three years. He re- 
turned to England in 1883, was made a 
K.C.S.1, and appointed to succeed Sir 
Edward Malet as Consul-General and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt. 

The actual beginning of his real power 
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Lord Cromer 


in Egypt dates from September 4th of that 
year—1883. 

This brief sketch of Lord Cromer’s life 
will show that he went to Egypt with a 
very full training both in military and 
diplomatic affairs—with a valuable experi- 
ence of Anglo-Indian administration—and 
with a thorough knowledge of Egypt itself. 
All this must have done a great deal to 
prepare him for his great success. 

Lord Cromer—then Sir Evelyn Baring— 
arrived in Egypt at a most critical and 
difficult moment. A few weeks after his 
arrival (on November 5th) General Hicks’ 
army of 10,000 Egyptian soldiers was 
massacred in the Soudan. At the begin- 
ning of the new year (1884) the British 
Government began to put forward the 
momentous proposal that General Charles 
Gordon, then generally known as “ Chinese 
Gordon,” should be sent out to relieve the 
situation in the Soudan. Sir Evelyn Baring 
at first strongly opposed this suggestion, 
but ultimately agreed, on the strict under- 
standing that General Gordon’s mission 
should be limited to the task of evacuating 
the Soudan as quickly as possible.! 

For the whole of the next year Sir Evelyn 
Baring was absorbed in this distracting 
episode of General Gordon’s mission and 
the siege of Khartoum. His prime duty 
was to act as the channel between the 
Cabinet in London and General Gordon in 
the Soudan. It was no easy task. At one 
end of the cable was a hero—“a hero of 
heroes,’ as Mr. Gladstone himself called 
him—but a hero who was not easy to 
govern. 

The contrast of character was sharp and 
complete. On the one side a man of pre- 
cise and practical vision: on the other an 
idealist. Those strange jottings of lonely 
peril, General Gordon’s Journals, show us 
the impatience which Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
caution aroused in General Gordon. It 
was the impatience of a tired and over- 
wrought man. When we consider the 
conditions of that awful, lonely, siege we 
cannot wonder; but we must remember 
that it was Baring’s duty to carry out the 
policy of the Government. 

In February and March 1884 General 
Gordon sent to Baring eleven telegrams in 
as many days, making varied suggestions 
for a way out of their difficulties. On 
March 2nd Sir Evelyn Baring replied as 
follows :— 

1 Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. iii. p. 149. 
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“T have received your eleven tele- 
grams of the last four days on matters 
of general policy. I am most anxious 
to help and support you in every way, 
but find it very difficult to understand 
exactly what you want. I think your 
best plan will be to reconsider the 
whole question carefully, and then 
state to me in one telegram what it 
is you recommend.” ” 


There is no document which sums up 
better the difference between the two 
men—General Gordon’s heroic, restless, 
optimism, and Baring’s prosaic but 
practical common-sense. 

We are none of us always right in our 
prophecies, and General Gordon would 
have claimed no special privilege. There 
is one passage in his Journals, written in 
1884, which comes back to one’s mind with 
a curious rebound when one thinks of Lord 
Cromer to-day :— 


“We seldom realise our position. 
In ten or twelve years’ time Baring, 
Lord Wolseley, myself, Evelyn Wood, 
etc., will have no teeth and will be 
deaf; some of us will be quite passé; 
no one will come and court us: new 
Barings, new Lord Wolseleys will have 
arisen, who will call us ‘bloaks’ and 
‘twaddlers.’”’ 


Not ten, nor twelve, but more than 
twenty years have passed, yet Lord Cromer 
is still the central, and one of the most 
youthful, figures in Egypt. 


After the fall of Khartoum Sir Evelyn 
Baring resumed that policy of abandoning 
the Soudan which he had always advo- 
cated in the then condition of Egyptian 
finance. He had “helped and supported ” 
General Gordon in every way, even to the 
extent of backing him up in his proposal 
to set Zobeir, the old slave-raider, in com- 
mand of the Soudan. He had advised the 
sending of the relief expedition and given 
every help to Lord Wolseley, though he 
had vetoed Gordon’s proposal that he should 
retire to the Equator. On the whole, the 
practical man had stood loyally by the 
dreamer in his extremity. But now that 
Gordon was dead, he strongly recom- 
mended the abandonment of the expedi- 
tion to Khartoum. 

? Blue Book, Egypt, No. 12: March 2, 1884. 
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The Liberal Cabinet adopted his advice 
in April 1885, and the Government of 
Lord Salisbury carried on the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone until 1896, when at last 
the condition of Egypt justified Lord 
Kitchener's re-conquest. Thus Lord Cromer 
was given ten clear years to deal with 
Egypt alone, without the embarrassment 
of anxieties and expenses outside. 

A clear account of what Lord Cromer 
did during this de- 
cade of peace has 
been written once 
and for all by Lord 
Milnerin his England 
in Egypt. 

Let me try to state 
quite simply and 
briefly some of his 
chief reforms. 

He found Egypt 
just emerged from 
the bankruptcy 
which had _ been 
brought upon her by 
the ‘“ wild-cat”’ pro- 
fligacy and extrava- 
gance of the Khedive 
Ismail. The Powers 
had intervened—but 
not to save Egypt. 
They had deposed 
Ismail, secured the 
incomes of the bond- 
holders, but left the 
peasantry of Egypt 
little better off than 
they were before. 
The Fellahin were 
still ground down 
with a hundred taxes 
and exactions. They 
were still denied 
either justice in their trials or humanity 
in their punishments. They could be still 
torn from their homes and enslaved at any 
moment for either public or private works 
—just as the Khedive or the Pashas might 
will. 

The first task was to restore freedom. 
The Corvée, or right of calling out any 
peasant for work, was abolished, except for 
sudden levies in time of flood. Conscrip- 
tion was put on a rational basis—the 
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1 Produced in 1892. Republished in 1904, with 
additions by Lord Milner (up to 1894), Sir Clinton 
Dawkins (up to 1898), and Sir Eldon Gorst (up to 
1904). [Edward Arnold. ] 


LADY CROMER 


Her ladyship is the second wife of the great Consul. A 
little son was born to Lord and Lady Cromer 
in 1903. 


Lord Cromer 


number of soldiers limited, the years of 
service cut down, and the treatment en- 
tirely changed. The spick-and-span Egyp- 
tian soldier whom you see in Cairo to-day, 
the smart hero of Atbara and Omdurman, 
is an entirely different being from the poor 
weeping wretch who was driven away in 
chains from his village to die in the distant 
Soudan. 

The next step was to reduce taxation, 
and that process is 
still unfinished. But 
the severest burdens 
have been relaxed. 
The tax on sheep 
and goats, the tax on 
all trades and crafts, 
the tax on fishing— 
all these and many 
other smaller but 
still oppressive bur- 
dens have been re- 
mitted. The tax on 
land must be retained 
as the chief source 
of revenue in an 
agricultural country ; 
but it has been im- 
mensely reduced, 
especially in the 
poorer _ provinces. 
Railway rates have 
been continually 
lowered, and every- 
thing is still being 
done to cheapen 
transit and encour- 
age trade. 

Lord Cromer has 
not been content 
with merely remov- 
ing burdens. Egypt 
is the only country 
in the world where the skill and in- 
genuity of the State can double or treble 
the richness of the soil. For Egypt 
is, in Herodotus’ old phrase, the “ gift of 
the Nile.” It literally consists of the soil 
brought down by the Nile, and depends 
yearly for its crops on the Nile waters alone. 
He, therefore, who can entirely subdue the 
Nile to the service of man can increase the 
wealth of Egypt indefinitely. 

The Egyptians had often tried their hands 
at the task, from the times of the old 
Pharaohs until now. But when we went 
to Egypt they had never got very far be- 
yond the old “ basin” system described by 
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AN EGYPTIAN DONKEY-BOY 


Herodotus, and still prevailing in Upper 
Egypt to-day. The Khedive Mehemet had 
employed a Frenchman to build a dam 
across the Nile just below Cairo, but 
Mehemet had never had the skill to 
use it, and we found it lying idle and 
useless. 

Our first task was to put this dam—the 
Cairo “barrage’”—in order. This was 
done by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, who 
came from India, and did wonders for 
Lower Egypt. The barrage was put in 
order, and it enabled the Government to 
start a double system of canals all over 
the Delta, so arrangedas to introduce all- 
the-year-round irrigation. In other words, 
the land is never entirely submerged, but 
is continually fed by the life-giving water, 
and thus produces throughout the year a 
continual series of beautiful crops. Ever 
green, ever fertile, passing without pause 
or weariness from one rich output to 
another, this land of Lower Egypt is now 
one of the richest in the world. 

The next step was to extend this great 
benefit to Upper Egypt, and after many 
inquiries Assouan was chosen as the place 
for a second dam, with a barrage at Assiout. 
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It looked as if it would be impos- 
sible to obtain the £3,000,000 
required. For Egypt is treated b 
the Law of Liquidation as an 
undischarged bankrupt, and not 
allowed to borrow any money {on 
its own account. But a way;out 
was found by a private loan, ex- 
tending over many years, from Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and the contract 
was accepted, as all the world 
knows, by Sir John Aird. The 
work was finished in 1902, and 
now a great wall of granite, 150 
feet high, and a mile and a half 
broad, runs from bank to bank 
of the Nile above Assouan. It is 
one of the most wonderful works 
of man in the world, and enables 
one engineer to regulate the whole 
flow of the river down to Cairo. 
Already—in 1903—it has saved 
Egypt from one famine. 

The truest test of prosperity in 
the East is always population, 
and if we apply that to Egypt we 
find that Lord Cromer’s policy has 
produced the most astonishing 
results. Between 1882 and 1897 
the population increased by 43 

per cent.! It went up from nearly 
7,000,000 to nearly 10,000,000, and though 
the rate of increase has happily moder- 
ated a little, it is still going on at a great 
pace. The devastating agencies have been 
checked and the fertilising agencies 
encouraged. 


Such is Lord Cromer’s rule. 

If you wish to realise the increased 
wealth and happiness of Egypt under all 
these measures, you must ride, or walk, as 
we did for several months at the beginning 
of the present year, through the fields and 
among the villages of Egypt. As you 
watch the people at their work and listen 
to their songs and laughter, note their 
clean ciothes and bright faces, their merry 
children and happy, child-hearted women, 
you gain an impression of happiness which, 
alas! you no longer find on the country- 
side of old England. 

Come with me some bright, radiant 
morning—such a morning as you only get 
in Egypt in the opening of the year—on 
the great, raised road that runs across the 
plain from the Nile at Luxor to the distant 
Arabian hills. As you trot along on your 





Lord Cromer 


donkey—that white, large-limbed, patient 
beast of Egypt—you meet a constant suc- 
cession of peasants going out or coming in 
from the fields, driving great flocks or herds, 
carrying on their heads great bundles of 
fodder for the cattle, greeting you cheerfully 
with an Arabic ‘‘Good-morning,” sometimes 
plodding along on foot, often on donkeys 
or camels. There is no sign of poverty, 
little begging except where the tourists 
A CORNER OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
AT ASSOUAN 


One o1 the institutions which Lord Cromer is erecting 
in place of the old native schools, where no education 
is given except in the Koran, which is learnt by heat 
by children who cannot understand a word of it. 
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have gone by, every mark of that slow, 
long industry which, in the East, takes 
the place of our feverish Western activity. 

When he goes through the fields or down 
the river on one of his simple, favourite 
holiday trips, Lord Cromer must feel that 
his long, patient labours—the labours of 
twenty-two continuous years—have not 
been in vain. 

















THE GRAND HOTEL, KHARTOUM 


This pleasant but unpretentious structure is a type or the advance of civilisation under 
Lord Cromer. A few years ago Khartoum was the capital of the Mahdi and then of 
his successor, and the headquarters of one of the most brutal tyrannies 
that have ever devastated the earth. Now Messrs. Cook 
arrange for excursion parties to Khartoum 





Stories of a Devonshire Village’ 


BY SELWYN KING 








Ill.—The Love Affairs of Curly Tom 


in the love affairs of Thomas Brend, 

familiarly known as Curly Tom, be- 
cause his hair was first cousin to a negro’s. 
The custom among us from time imme- 
morial was for a young man to choose a 
girl to “walk out” with, during which 
time she was on approval. If she gave 
satisfaction, he then began “courting” 
her, the walks became more frequent, he 
waited for her after chapel, and finally 
they were met arm-in-arm. When this 
happened we expected to hear shortly that 
the wedding-day was fixed. Curly Tom, 
however, conducted his courtship on quite 
new lines. 

It was in this way. The Mays were an 
old Tor family as well as the Brends, and 
the two families had intermarried more 
than once, in the past generations. When 
therefore Curly Tom began to walk out 
with pretty gentle Annie May, the interest 
we took in the affair was very mild. It 
was the proper thing for him to do, and 
was generally expected by us. But when 
Katie Evans came home from a visit 
she had been paying to her uncle in 
London, the state of affairs was altered. 
The Evanses had a small farm of their own, 
and Mrs. Evans was credited with being 
an ambitious woman. Be that as it may, 
she certainly had early decided that her 
only daughter should have greater advan- 
tages than she had ever had. So she had 
sent Katie to a boarding-school (an almost 
unheard-of thing for a Tor girl), and after 
Katie left school she had gone to stay with 
her mother’s eldest brother, who was a 
prosperous City merchant. She had come 
back, as her mother said, “ quite the lady.” 

After her first appearance in public the 
verdict of Tor upon her was practically 
unanimous—“ Her bean’t a pretty maid, 


T HE population of Tor took great interest 


but her’s pleasant to look at.” In spite of 
her lack of beauty, Katie soon made her- 
self a power in our village. The women 
acknowledged “the maid gave herself no 
airs, it was the mother who was fullish 
about her,” while she twisted the men 
round -her little finger. Katie was like a 
brisk little breeze on a hot summer's day ; 
energetic, bright, and full of fun, she was 
continually rousing our little community 
from its usual stagnation, to wonder “ what 
the maid would be after next?” When 
some one started a Mutual Improvement 
Society for the young men, it was con- 
sidered advisable to refuse admission to 
the opposite sex. Katie’s little mouth took 
on a look of great determination, although 
she said nothing. The next thing we heard 
was that the maids had started a Mutual 
Amusement Society. The nature of the 
meetings was kept a secret among the 
members, but they were certainly well 
attended, and appeared to be much en- 
joyed. 

I am sorry to confess that while the 
maids’ Society flourished, that of the young 
men soon died a natural death. Katie 
was inclined to be original in her ideas, 
and was quite unconventional, so, as I 
said, she kept us from our accustomed 
dulness, and we were grateful, and loved 
her accordingly. 

One of the first to succumb to the 
influence of this merry girl, who had that 
charm which even beauty sometimes seems 
to lack, was Curly Tom. Did Annie May 
notice that she did not now monopolise all 
his attentions, we wondered? If so, she 
gave no sign; she had always been quiet 
and gentle; she was no quieter than usual, 
less so if anything, for Katie and she were 
great friends, and Katie’s brightness seemed 
to have infected Annie. Every evening 


1 Each story in this series is complete in itself. 
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they might be seen walking together, and 
Tom was almost sure to join them sooner 
or later, but if one evening he was beside 
Annie, the next would probably see him 
beside Katie. At the harvest-home suppers, 
if he chose Annie in “ Hissing and Clap- 
ping,” the next game would find him 
waiting outside the door with Katie as his 
partner, and at supper-time he sat between 
the two. 

* The curiosity of Tor was thoroughly 
aroused now. “ Which was it?” Neither 
of the girls appeared conscious of any 
rivalry; Annie seemed quite contented 
when Tom was with Katie, and nobody 
ever saw Katie downcast because Tom 
was with Annie. Things went on like this 
for some time, and the lookers-on began to 
feel a certain amount of exasperation. At 
last our patience gave out completely. At 


the Christmas gathering of the Independ- 
ents it was the recognised privilege for 
every young man to bring the girl he 
wished to marry with him, and we had 
almost looked forward to this meeting, 
being confident that it would bring the 
solution of this problem which so vexed 
Tor. But when the provoking fellow 
calmly walked in between the two girls, it 
was universally felt that this sort of thing 
must be allowed to proceed no farther. 

At an impromptu meeting of the deacons 
after the young folk had gone, it was de- 
cided that it was “certainly needful to 
give a word of caution and advice to our 
young brother, Thomas Brend.” James 
Shute, a distant relation of Tom, was 
appointed to carry the resolution into 
effect that very evening. James, as he 
expressed it, was not “keen on the job,” 








‘*T wish I was a Mormon, I do,” 
**be silent, and don’t go a-temptin’ 
Be thankful as ‘ee be living in a Christian land, 


**Thomas,” replied old James, 
Providence like that. 
where ’ee be only allowed one wife.” 





said Curly Tom. 
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but since he had been reluctantly prevailed 
on to undertake it, he resolved to get it 
over as quickly as possible. 

He reported to us afterward—“TI said 
as how we were all of us surprised to see 
him come in wi’ th’ two little maids, and 
us did think by this time he oughter to 
know his own mind about ’em.—‘ But 
that’s exactly what I don’t do,’ he said, 
‘I only wish I did. When I’m worried 
and hurried, then I like to have Annie 
with me, she quiets me down, and soothes 
me like a cool little summer wind when 
you're sweating hot; and when I’m dull 
and down-like, why then ’tis Katie I want, 
for she’s just like a ray of sunshine on a 
winter’s day. I wish I was a Mormon, 
I do!’ 

“* Thomas,’ I ses, ‘ be silent, and don’t go 
a-temptin’ Providence like that. Moner- 
gomy is the only state for a reasonable 
being. When ’ee do be married as long 
as I’ve been, ’ee’ll be thankful enough as 
‘ee be living in a Christian land, where ’ee 
be only allowed one wife, for one be quite 
as much as any ordinary man can manage, 
and keep his senses.’ 

“* Well,’ he says, ‘which do you advise 
me to take ?’ 

“T don’t deny, neighbours, as how this 
put I into a corner, for though I be partial 
to pretty maids, and Annie be more than 
usual pretty, yet Katie someways be a rare 
taking maid, so I waited before I answered, 
and then it came all in a flash like, and I 
says, ‘Tom, my boy, if I were in your 
place, I’d have whichever one would 
have me;’ and with that I up and left 
him.” 

James Shute, however, had started Tom’s 
thoughts off on the problem which he was 
obliged to confess he must face sooner or 
later. He determined as he lay sleepless 
in his bed that he would at once make his 
final decision. At one time he was inclined 
to let chance decide, and toss for it, but 
was deterred by the thought that if the 
halfpenny decided in favour of Katie, then 
he would immediately want Annie, or 
vice versa, from which we may gather that 
there was a decided vein of what our 
grandmothers called “contrariness” in 
Thomas Brend. The daylight found him 
as undecided as ever, and at last he 
resolved to wait the development of 
circumstances. 

On that same evening in one little room 
in Tor, a girl, usually calm and quiet 
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enough, prayed passionately that God 
would bless the man she loved, and that 
his love might be hers for always; and in 
another a girl few would have recognised 
just then as merry Katie, prayed almost as 
earnestly that she might not learn to love 
Tom Brend, since she might not marry so 
uncertain a man. 

Katie talked of paying her uncle another 
visit. Before she could start, however, 
her father’s sudden death changed Katie’s 
plans altogether. Then it was we saw 
the true unselfish womanliness which had 
been beneath her brightness and gaiety. 

The eldest son undertook the manage- 
ment of the farm, but the shock changed 
Mrs. Evans from a middle-aged capable 
woman to a feeble helpless invalid, who 
clung to Katie as her chief support and 
comfort. Besides shielding her mother 
from every unpleasantness, Katie had the 
work of the dairy, the overseeing of the 
poultry and the housekeeping on her 
shoulders. It was a heavy burden for so 
young a girl, but no one heard Katie 
complain. Those pleasant walks in the 
evening were over now, but she contrived 
to see Annie May now and again. On 
such occasions if Tom were with Annie, 
close observers thought that in a quiet 
way she tried to draw Tom and Annie 
together, and efface herself. If so her 
efforts did not appear very successful, and 
Tom’s position with regard to the two girls 
did not appear to have altered materially. 
But the end was drawing near. 

Mrs. Evans died, and soon after Charlie 
Evans married, then Katie went to London 
to live, and before two years had passed 
the news came to Tor that she had married 
“quite a rich London gentleman.” The 
rumour was confirmed by Charlie Evans, 
and we thought this at least must decide 
Tom, but he seemed to get no further 
even then in his courting of Annie May. 

We all knew Annie’s cousin Sam had 
long been in love with her, and was only 
waiting until he could oust Tom Brend, yet 
when a year or two after Katie’s marriage 
their banns were called in church we were 
all taken by surprise. As for Tom, he 
was like the proverbial man who “sat 
on two stools, and came to the ground,” 
for he is “a poor stick” of a bachelor to 
this day, which is considered by all Tor as 
a righteous judgment on the man who 
conducted his courting i® such an unpre- 
cedented manner. 





A GOOD ELEVEN 


A LIVELY CHAT ABOUT SOME FAMOUS CRICKETERS 


BY W. J. GORDON 


N cricket, as in other things, it takes a 
long time for a man to get his name 
up outside his own profession. There 

are dozens of people of course who are in- 
terested in the new-comers from their first 
appearance onwards, but the thousands 
who throng to the public cricket grounds 
are mainly concerned with the men who 
have established their reputation and spent 
several years in doing it. Hence it comes 
about that the most popular cricketers in 
England are those over thirty years of age. 
These are the men whose inclusion in a 
representative team would be approved by 
the majority, not so much that they are 
more experienced and less nervous on great 
occasions, as that they are better known. 
Who then are the 

veterans who will be 

expected at the front 

during the present 

tour of the Austra- 

lians? Some of their 

names occur to us 

at once. 


©. B. FRY’S BIG SCORES 


Mr. C. B. Fry is a 
cricketer and some- 
thing more, for not 
only in cricket has 
he achieved distinc- 
tion. There is no 
more successful bats- 
man or better field, 
but for all that he is 
not so often on the 
side that wins as on 
the one that draws. 
The unusual com- 
plaint is madeagainst 
him that he makes 
too many runs for 
the match to be won 
within the three-day 
limit, but he is not 
the only batsman 
who is similarly un- 
fortunate in making 
large individual 
scores, and really, 
what is the poor c. 
man to do? 


B. FRY 
From Vanity Fair by permission. 


He has done many remarkable things. 
At Repton, where he was with the Palairets, 
his school average was 49. When captain 
of the Oxford eleven he made 100 not out, 
and practically won the match for his 
university. And ever since that remark- 
able game, eleven years ago, he has been 
quite a power for Sussex, Brighton being 
naturally his happy ground. Three times 
has he made a pair of hundreds in a match, 
all for Sussex at Brighton. Once he 


made six successive hundreds in consecu- 
tive matches—106, 209, 149, 105, 140, 105 
—a feat only once exceeded by the Rev. 
F. W. Terry, who during one week on 
Cowley Marsh made a hundred every day, 
but not, of course, in first-class cricket. 


20,000 ruUNS 

With Vine Mr. Fry 
has made 202 for 
first wicket, 216 for 
first wicket, and 287 
for first wicket, the 
last against Hamp- 
shire last August. 
With Killick he has 
made 349 for second 
wicket; with Mr. 
Brann he has made 
135 for first wicket in 
one innings and 148 
for first wicket in 
the other; and with 
Vine he has made 
170 for first wicket 
in the first innings 
and 179 for first 
wicket in the other. 
Altogether up to the 
close of last season 
he has made over 
20,000 runs in first- 
class matches, and 
though in his thirty- 
fourth year seems 
fit enough for a few 
thousands more. 


HIS HIGHNESS RAN- 
JITSINHJI, ESQ. ! 
The other star of 

Sussex is Ranjit- 
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sinhji, or “ Ranji,” as he is familiarly 
known, which would be better as Ranjit, 
for the name is really Ranjit Sinhji, 
akin to Ranjit Sinh, the Mehemet Ali 
of the Punjab whom our history books 
call Runjeet Singh. The absence of a 
Christian name among Orientals plays 
havoc with our conventionalities. Of 
late, in this instance, we have got as 
far as K. §. Ranjitsinhji, Esq., which 
is simply delightful, for K. 8. are merely 
the initials of Kumar Shri, and Kumar 
Shri means no more and no less than 
His Highness. 

Whatever we may call him he is 
a batsman of the best, to whose credit 
in first-class cricket the runs number 
22,277. 

He is said to be scarcely a safe 





F. S. JACKSON (YORKS.) 


model for a young batsman, 
as he depends excessively 
on his keenness of eye and 
suppleness of wrist, but con- 
sidering how much stress is 
laid by cricket coaches on 
quickness of vision and 
wrist play, we suspect that 
few would heed the caution, 
and that the young batsman 
would be only too glad to 
adopt any style which would 
give him the mastery the 
Indian possesses. A style 
which on almost every public 
cricket ground in England 
and Australia has been 
envied and admired and 
yields 100 in the first innings 
and 125 in the second, both 
on the same day against 
Yorkshire, is not one to be 
warned against—if you can 
acquire it—especially when 
it was responsible in 1899 
for 3159 runs during the 
season, which was a record 
until beaten by Abel with 
3309 in 1901. 
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G. L. JESSOP 


From Vanity Fair by permission. 





SOME FIRST WICKET SCORES 


A batsman of a very difter- 
ent type is Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Laren, who has been so 
prominent in the cricket 
world for the last fifteen 
years. To him stands the 
record for the highest indi- 
vidual score, his 424 for 
Lancashire against Somerset 
at Taunton in July 1895; 
and for many other notable 
things he will be remem- 
bered. In 1887 he appeared 
for Harrow at Lords and 
did well; in 1888 and 1889 
he did badly, but in his 
fourth year he was captain 
and made 76, and was 
straightway tried for his 
county against Sussex and 
made 108, just as in 1899 
Mr. Spooner made 69 and 
198 for Marlborough against 
Rugby and was forthwith 
put into the Lancashire team, 
with results. 

Since then he and Mac- 
Laren have made 368 for 





** RANJI” 


lost before. The worst 
on record had fallen to 
Lord Harris and the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh, whose teams 
each lost three matches; 
but Stoddart’s first team 
with which MacLaren 
made his first Australian 
tour lost four matches, 
Stoddart’s 1897 team with 
which he went on the 
next occasion lost five, 
and his own team in 1901 
lost six. 


A HARD HITTER 


Mr. P. F. Warner took 
back the record to the 
twos made by the Shaw 
and Shrewsbury and Lord 


first wicket; both were in 
the eleven which won the 
championship for Lancashire 
last year, and at Manchester 
against Sussex they made 233 
for first wicket. MacLaren 
holds a record in this first 
wicket business; in 1902 he 
and Hayward made 314 
together against New South 
Wales, which is the best in 
first-class matches in Australia. 
But he was not fortunate in 
his Australian expeditions. 
Three times has he been to 
the Antipodes, and on each 
occasion the team has lost 
more matches than had been 


GEORGE H. HIKST 
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P. F. WARNER 


Sheffield’s teams. As 
enthusiastic a cricketer 
now as when at Rugby, 
perhaps more so, he has 
done many good things 
in many climes besides 
captaining the men who 
won the last series of 
test matches in Austra- 
lia. He is always worth 
watching, for he plays 
the game in every sense, 
neatly and naturally. 
He hits hard, much 
harder than one would 
expect from his build, 
and does more than 
merely keep his end 
up, like so many of the 


(The drawings on ths page by ‘Spy are reproduced by special permission from ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Along with the other 
two ‘ Vanity Fair’ cartoons in this article they have been named by the ‘subjects’ concerned 


as their “avourite cartoons of themselves.) 
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first wicket men. Last year, against Notts, 
he and Mr. J. Douglas put on 306 for first 
wicket ; three years before against Lanca- 
shire the same pair under similar circum- 
stances made 218 before they were 
separated ; in 1903 he and Mr. L. J. Moon 
totalled up 248 as a beginning against 
Gloucestershire; and on many other 
occasions, though not to the same extent, his 
offensive defensive has been invaluable in 
showing the way. As captain of a home 
side there is no better, and as the leader of 
a travelling team—which, it is generally 
forgotten, requires many 

other qualifications—he has 

proved himself to be our 

best. 


WHEN JESSOP PLAYS THE 
MATCH IS NEVER LOST 


One more we must add 
to this group of old stagers 
—Mr. G. L. Jessop, who 
first played for Gloucester- 
shire in 1894. When Mr. 
Jessop plays, the match is 
never lost until he is out. 
He is the fearless hitter, 
who can knock you up a 
hundred in 40 minutes, 
make a couple of hundreds 
in a match, or put you on 
320 for sixth wicket, or 
contribute any other useful 
trifle at any speed you 
please—express preferred. 
He does not make a long 
stay at the wicket as often 
as the crowd would like, 
but in the field he is almost 
as much appreciated. No 
one excels him in the art of intelligent 
anticipation as to where the batsman is 
going to place the ball; within the limits 
of his position in the field he seems to be 
ubiquitous. If he could only get a bowler 
sto work with him as Fenton Miles used to 
do with the Graces he would bring his 
county up considerably. 


TAKING WICKETS WITH EXHILARATING 
ENERGY 
As a bowler he was one of the best, but 
he has begun to go back, though recovery 
and everything else is possible with him. 
Twice he has made over a thousand runs 
and taken over « hundred wickets, once, 


(For the line-drawings reproduced in this article we are 
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indeed, over two thousand runs and over a 
hundred wickets. And in all these eleven 
years he has made his runs, taken his 
wickets, and done his fielding with an 
exhilarating energy that is quite a relief in 
these deliberate days. 


A CAMBRIDGE HARD HITTER 


Another veteran is Thomas Hayward, 
who has been in the Surrey eleven for the 
last twelve years. With him excellence in 
the game is hereditary, for he is the son 
of Daniel Hayward and nephew of the 
Thomas who in the fifties 
and sixties was the best 
all-round cricketer in Eng- 
land. He is not so free a 
bat as his namesake, and 
does not, as he did, go out 
of his ground to hit, but 
he has made many more 
runs. Last year he totalled 
3170 in first-class matches 
—a number only second to 
Abel’s 3309 in 1901. 

In 1902 he and Abel at 
Hastings made 246 for first 
wicket in the same match 
as Mr. Fry and Vine made 
their 238; in 1904 he made 
over a hundred in each 
innings at Brighton; six 
years previously he made 
315 not out against Lan- 
cashire, and the year before 
that, when he bowled more, 
he made 1368 runs and 
took 114 wickets. In short 
he has been well to the fore 
ever since he began his 
cricket career in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association club at 
Cambridge; for, like his father and uncle, 
he is a Cambridgeshire man. 

KEEPS HIS END UP 

J.T. Tyldesley has been ten years in the 
Lancashire eleven, and he is Lancashire 
born, which is worth making a note of, 
considering how the red-rose county has 
flourished on free imports—in a cricket 
sense, of course. In 1901 he made more 
runs for Lancashire than it had ever had 
made for it before, and long previous to 
that he had taken the first place in his 
team which he still holds. Little man and 
great player, he is the despair of bowlers, 


indebted to the kindness and courtesy of ‘ The Sun.’) 
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though no 
bowler him- 
self, and with 
his quiet, 
skilful back 
play keeps 
his end up 
whilethe runs 
come easily, 
for he never 
seems to 
labour at any 
hit he may 
make. Year 
after year he 
makes his 
thousands or 
so at high 
averages — 
last year he 
piled up 2439 
at an average 
of 62—and he 
promises to 
keep on for 
several years 
more. Twice 
in his career 
he has made 
two centuries 
in a match, 
and there is 
no player more likely to do it again. 


» C, MACLAREN 


A POCKET HERCULES 


From Lancashire to Yorkshire the transi- 
tion is easy, and we must include George 
H. Hirst. He holds the most gratifying of 
records, that of the biggest compliment 
ever received by a cricketer, his benefit 
match at Leeds last August having been 
attended by no less than 78,792 people. 
He is deservedly thought much of in his 
own county, a Pocket Hercules who has 
steadily made his way among the best. 
Keeping his fielding, losing but little of his 
bowling, and improving his batting, it was 
not until 1896, four years after his first ap- 
pearance in first-class cricket, that he was 
firmly established in the Yorkshire eleven, of 
which he has since been one of the mainstays. 
Five seasons he has made over a thousand 
runs and :taken over a hundred wickets, 
his wickets cheap and his runs at a high 
average—104 and 1122 in 1896; 101 and 
1535 in 1897; 183 and 1950 in 1900; 128 
and 1844 in 1903; and 132 and 2501 in 
1904—a record worth remembrance. 
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ARTLESS BOWLING 


As widely known and as valuable is 
Wilfrid Rhodes, the bowler whose high 
easy action so many batsmen admire—and 
regret. It looks so artless and monotonous, 
every time alike until the ball pitches with 
just enough difference to be fatal. It may 
be said that Rhodes’s bowling has been 
Yorkshire’s making, but last season it was 
not so effective. Some think his batting is 
spoiling his bowling. It may be so; good 
bowlers often end as great batsmen, and he 
has always been a good bat, though not 
until the last two years has he doubled his 
more than a hundred wickets with more 
than a thousand runs. Anyhow for his 
all-round play he is one of the best choices 
in England. 


WHEN LILLEY IS BEHIND THE STUMPS 


A wicket-keeper we must have ; let it be 
A. A. Lilley of Warwickshire, than whom 
there is none 
better. Wicket- 
keeping rarely 
receives the 
notice its im- 
portance de- 
serves ; figures 
tell but half 
the story, 
wickets taken 
are a guide to 
some extent, 
but of running 
kept down 
there is no 
record; and 
batsmen ven- 
ture less with 
Lilley behind 
the stumps 
than with any 
one else there. 
He is a good 
bat as well as 
a stumper, and 
as long ago as 
1892 he made 
his first cent- 
ury, for he 
has played for 
Warwickshire 
for seventeen 
years. LORD HAWKE 
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We want another man; 
let us take L. C. Braund. 
He is not over thirty, but 
will be twenty-nine in 
October, which is near 
enough, and, to tell the 
truth, with this combina- 
tion -we cannot well do 
without the best of the 
new leg-break bowlers. 


THE NEW LEG-BREAK 
BOWLER 


He gives one the idea 
that he may do better on 
the whole, for he always 
does something note- 
worthy in batting, bowling 
or fielding in every match. 
Surrey lost a good servant 
and Somerset gained one, 
when after his successful 
season at the Oval, some 
seven years ago, he began 
to qualify for the western 
county. This took him 
three years to do, for after 
playing against Middlesex 
in J. T. Hearne’s benefit 
match in 1900 his quali- 
fication was objected to, 
and it was not until the 
following year that he 
again appeared in the 
team. 

In that year he made 
in first-class matches 1587 
runs and took 120 wickets; 
next year he made 1432 
runs and took 172 wickets, 
next year it was 1425 runs 
and 134 wickets. Last 
year he did not do so well, 
perhaps his bruised arm 
was the reason; but his 
7 wickets for the Players 
against the Gentlemen at 
Lords were got so ex- 
cellently that it was a 
pity the season’s total 
was no better. With him, 
if even in his last year’s 
form, we should, with 
the others we have men- 
tioned, have what most 
people would call a good 
eleven, 
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A SCENE IN HYDE PARK DURING THE 
LONDON SEASON 
The Society ‘‘season” lasts from Easter to the middle of August, when 


“everybody who is anybody” is supposed to go off to 


the moors in search of grouse. 








#& THE DECEIVER & 


BY LESLIE KEITH 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Tae central character of this charming story is Maisie Kingdon, a woman of impressive beauty, but rather cold demeanour. 
She was the second wife of Harry Kingdon who had died on the shores of the Caribbean Sea, Mexico. His first wife, Maimie 
Moore, had run away from home to marry him, much to the anger of her mother, Mrs. Moore, and had died abroad, leaving 
one child, a sweet, utiful girl, unfortunately born blind. Mrs. Moore is now dead also, and by her will has directed 
that her fortune, £150,000, shall go to her daughter Maimie. If, however, Maimie is dead, or cannot be found, the money is 
to pass to Peggy Brandon, Mrs. Moore’s niece, a tall, handsome, noble-hearted girl. At the time of Mrs. Moore's death, no 
news had reached the home country concerning the fate of her daughter, and nothing whatever is known about Harry 
Kingdon's second marriage. 

An advertisement is inserted in the newspapers relating to the first wife of Harry Kingdon, and the immense fortune 
to which she has become entitled. Maisie Kingdon, who is now living in New Orleans, in circumstances of distress, resolves to 
personate her dead husband's first wife, and claim the money. Captain Larry Fogo, the skipper of the Anna, and an old friend 
of Harry Kingdon, pays for her passage, and so with her little blind step-daughter, whom she loves devotedly, she proceeds 
to England. She justifies her conduct to herself by saying that it is in the interest of little Maisie, who should be the rightful 
heir, that she is acting. 

Mrs. Kingdon is very kindly received, on her arrival in England, by Miss Brandon and her mother. The family solicitor, 
Mr. Sim, is at first rather sharp and suspicious in his manner towards her, but by the production of various papers she 
convinces him that she is the rightful heir. ° 

Among the people with whom she is thrown into contact is Verney Drake, a fine young fellow who lodges with Mrs. 
Brandon, and is ing to earn a living by literature. He has just sacrificed his inheritance of £40,000 in order that his 
worthless brother Oliver, who is a banker, and has been guilty of embezzling trust funds, may not be brought to shame and 
ruin. No one but Oliver and his wife know anything of this act of splendid renunciation on the part of the latter. Verney 
and Mrs. Kingdon regard each other in a friendly spirit. 

We are also introduced to George Herrison, a famous war correspondent, a clever but rather cynical man, a cousin of Mrs. 
Oliver Drake. He has been in New Orleans, where he was nursed during a dangerous illness by Harry Kingdon, who never 
mentioned any wife to him. Herrison accordingly entertains feelings of suspicion towards Mrs. Kingdon, which are intensified 
by her refusal to help him in his suit with Peggy Brandon, of whom he is a devoted admirer, and whom he has resolved to win 
for his wife. Herrison by stratagem finds out the address of Captain Fogo, with a view of pursuing inquiries about Mrs. 
Kingdon. Peggy does not exhibit any fondness for Herrison, and it almost seems more likely that Verney and she will become 


levers, 


CHAPTER XXIV—(continued) 


N the hall Verney Drake was waiting for 


Peggy. The basket-chairs under the 

palms were all empty at that hour, 
pushed back in careless disarray, andshe saw 
him quite clearly, herself unseen, the thick 
carpet drowning the sound of her hurrying 
feet. He was standing by a round table 
strewn with papers and magazines; an 
illustrated paper, left open by some recent 
reader, was spread before him, and he was 
locking steadily, with a strange expression 
on his lean, keen face, at a picture which 
occupied one entire page. His gravity and 
absorption were so great that she had 
drawn quite near him before he became 
aware of it. One swift glance she gave at 
the picture, and then her eyes were with- 
drawn, her face aflame. It was her own 
portrait. 

He looked up and caught her scarlet 
embarrassment, his own face answering to 
it; then he stammered out something— 
anything. 

“Yes, I’m quite ready,” she said, the 
first to recover control; “it’s a beautiful 
afternoon.” 

“ Beautiful,” he echoed. 

They went quickly through the crowded 
streets, and began to climb a lane between 
villas that led to the Downs; they each 


made appropriate remarks, quite a proper 
number of them, with no disconcerting 
breaks or pauses, but all the while his 
thoughts were going out, searching the 
world for an explanation. That beautiful 
woman of the picture was the woman, 
fancifully, richly, most extravagantly 
dressed, whomrhe had seen in Bond Street : 
the woman, he had assured himself, who 
was his very companion at this moment. 
And yet her dress now? He knew every- 
thing she wore, down to the mended 
glove. Something was making him very 
quick to observe every little detail of her 
toilet, every expression of her face—and 
that betraying leap of the blood had not 
escaped him. What did it mean? 

Peggy realised the tumultuous throbbing 
of his thoughts, and she smiled inwardly, 
the explanation was so very simple; but 
she did not give it till they had passed and 
left behind the very last of the villas, and 
were out upon the unsheltered Downs, the 
sea wind making sport of them. 

She turned, holding on her hat with both 
hands, the wind carrying her voice towards 
him, 

“So you’ve found out my secret !”’ 

““I—I thought the likeness very strik- 
ing,” he stammered. ‘Some one had left 
the paper open, and when I came upon it 
I was startled into thinking-——” 
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“That it was my portrait ?”’ 

“ For a moment, yes.” 

“ Well, you were right. 
picture.” 

“T must congratulate you on—on the 
excellence of the work,” he said, feeling 
miserably stiff and chilled. 

Her smile was mischievous. 

“Tf you had turned the page you would 
have seen another likeness of me that 
might have pleased you still more. It is 
in evening dress; perhaps you've noticed 
that photographers always seem to do their 
sitters more justice when they are in full 
dress?” 

“T haven’t noticed,” he said. She seemed 
suddenly to have moved a very long way 
off. * The whole of the heaving, tossing sea 
was flowing between them. 

Perhaps she took compassion on his open 
dismay, for she said with a dimple of fun— 

“T thought literary people always ex- 
amined the title-page of every book, and 
the cover of every magazine, before they 
began to read? If you had looked at the 
front page of that paper, Mr. Drake, before 
you looked at me, you would have seen 
that it is a very exclusive fashion-paper— 
quite a new and original venture, on a 
new and original plan.” 

“Yes,” he said mournfully; “but that 
would not have told me that you are a 
celebrity.” 

The wind sent her laughter straight 
against his breast. There was the health- 
iest glow in her eyes and cheeks. She 
was only a radiant girl. 

“I’m not a celebrity. I’m only the 
block upon which very celebrated clothes 
are hung. It’s the frocks that are famous, 
you understand? It’s the frocks that are 
the end and being of the magazine. I’m 
merely the peg—the Peggy, if you like—on 
which they are displayed.” 

He still, plainly, did not understand, 
though he looked less solemn, and she 
went on— 

“When we came to London it was 
necessary for me to do something. The 
way is not easy for a girl who can do 
nothing in particular; I couldn’t be a 
teacher in these days of certificates and 
degrees, for I never went to school; and, in 
short, when I came to examine my small 
bundle of accomplishments, I didn’t find 
one of them marketable. Then I heard of 
this opening. A French firm of dress- 
makers, not long established in London, 
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are the proprietors of that magazine. 
They’ ve conceived the idea of photographing 
their costumes on a living model, to give 
them a greater air of reality.” 

“T can believe it does that,” he assented, 
seeing that she paused, but the mournful 
incongruity of using her as a model for 
French fripperies left his thoughts grey. 

“Tf you've ever examined an ordinary 
fashion-paper, which of course you haven't,’ 
she smiled, “ you must have noticed how 
seldom the artist succeeds in recommending 
his wares to the normal woman. I have 
never understood the compulsion that is 
laid on him to make his figures with waists 
of eighteen inches and feet the size of a 
new-born babe’s, and eyes rather larger 
than their mouths; but he does, and we 
have come to show him a better way.” 

“You!” He could not help himself; the 
word was wrenched out of him. She had 
walked on, and was a step in advance of 
him. He noticed her splendid carriage— 
surely it-was degrading it to put it to such 
uses. He thought he understood now why 
she dressed with a piainness that verged 
on dowdiness. 

She flushed slightly, but she turned calm, 
sincere eyes upon him. 

“And why not I? There is no shame 
in any work that is honest. It is not the 
work that I would choose, but very few of 
us are so happy as you are in being able to 
choose. We have to take what is offered 
to us, and be thankful if it is something 
within our powers of conscientious ac- 
complishment.” 

“It’s a brave spirit; but your friends 
may perhaps be allowed to think they 
could fit you better.” 

“That would be a pleasant flattery on 
the part of my friends,” she laughed; “ but 
it is only a mother who is allowed the delu- 
sion of thinking that the very highest parts 
should be given to her child. So few of us 
are really fitted for any but the humblest. 
If I proposed to teach, I should only cheat 
my employer and soil my own conscience ; 
but this work I can do—and it really isn’t 
at all unpleasant.” 

“«T saw you once,” 

“Then you knew?” She turned upon 
him rather quickly. 

“ Since you have told me to-night I know 
it was you. I could have no certainty 
before.” . 

‘“‘And you've been wondering 
began impetuously. 


’ she 
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“T tried not to wonder.” 

She smiled to herself, inwardly mollified. 
The man was very far from presuming. 

“Tt must have seemed mysterious! 
There would have been no hiding of the 
matter but for my mother.” Her voice 
took tender cadences. ‘She belongs to 
the age when women stayed at home; the 
time, in her day, was not ripe for ‘ careers,’ 
and she cannot reconcile herself to 
them.” 

“Tf I had the power, that age should be 
restored to-morrow.” 

She shook her head. “It will never 
come back. The door is open and no mere 
man can shut it. Not even Professor Ray 
Lankester can reconstruct the early nine- 
teenth century woman. As a journalist, 
will you not rather use your influence on 
the side of common-sense? You can’t 
restore us to our elegant Victorian cages, 
but you might help to curb and moderate 
our flights, which are often enough foolishly 
planned, I grant.” 

“T should give each of you a kingdom 
for your cage.” 

“There are not thrones enough to go 
round! and some of us prefer to serve. 
Where was it you saw me?” 

“Tn Bond Street. I was with Grania.” 

“ Ah, thatexplains! Grania insists that 
she had seen me somewhere before we met 
in Sevastopol Terrace.” (The two young 
women had been corresponding—Boy the 
theme—and it was now “Grania” and 
“ Peggy.”) “I was probably on my way 
to show the newest fashions to some lady 
of the great world; on those little business 
expeditions I don’t consider myself Peggy 
Brandon at all, you know; I’m French and 
frivolous, and I don’t expect my friends to 
recognise me.” 

“ T’m glad I’m allowed to know the real 
Miss Brandon. Are they—are they—do 
you find such visits—congenial ?” 

“They have their humorous side.” Her 
lips curled mischievously. ‘I could give 
you points! and I’ve the comfort of know- 
ing that it’s never me the clients look at. 
I don’t come into the affair at all. That 
leaves me a great freedom for observation. 
With the photographer it is different. He’s 
a dear little old man, and prides himself 
on his artistic spirit. We are great 
friends.” 

She saw that he could not reconcile him- 
self to the topic, and had the tact to change 
it. They fell easily into talk of books, of 
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places and people. Both were splendid 
walkers, swift and tireless, and they went 
far, striking aside from the common way 
and making tracks for themselves across 
the swelling uplands. 

Very soon, as she willed it to be, he 
forgot her hateful occupation, the bond- 
slave to frivolity, and remembered only 
the charm of her frank, girlish companion- 
ship. If she must indeed be the servant 
of others (a condition he held all unworthy), 
at least she never ceased to be mistress of 
herself. 

As they retuned and drew near the 
Front, alive at this hour with much press 
of pleasure-seekers, loud with brazen music 
and the tootling of coach-horns, Herrison 
suddenly disengaged himself from a knot 
of people and came towards them. 

Peggy's glance had no welcome in it; 
from Verney Drake he looked for none ; 
his nod was curt; jealousy transfigured 
his fat imperturbable face and gave it 
sudden strength. He resented Verney’s 
appropriation of the girl for whom he had 
vainly searched pier and promenade all 
afternoon. 

“Where have you been ?”’ he questioned 
brusquely, and neither answering, the blood 
mantled more darkly in his face. But he 
made an effort at control. 

“T called,” he still addressed Peggy, 
“to tell you that Grania and Drake arrive 
to-morrow.” 

“T hadn’t heard it,” said Peggy. 

“Nor I.” Verney spoke for the first 
time. “I understood they were not to be 
here before next week.” 

“They are coming to-morrow,” Herrison 
repeated, ignoring Verney and still looking 
at Peggy. He did not think it necessary 
to say how strongly he had urged their 
earlier arrival. Maisie failing him, he 
placed his hopes in Grania. “May I call 
for you to-morrow and take you to have 
tea with Grania? She commissioned me 
to ask you.” 

“T want very much to see her, but I 
can’t promise definitely,” she answered, 
“until I know what Maisie’s plans are. 
Give Grania my love, and tell her I'll go if 
I can.” She was holding out her hand to 
end the interview. ‘“‘I must go, mother 
will expect me—why, there she is—and 
Maisie. Weare justintime.” She looked 
up to nod and smile at the occupants of 
the carriage rolling swiftly by, but Maisie 
alone saw her. 





As her tired, uninterested eyes took in 
the group upon the pavement, she shrank 
back against the cushion, and though the 
next instant she drew herself upright again, 
she could not bring back the colour to her 
grey face. 

Peggy, gravely disturbed, looked and 
wondered. Only Verney Drake saw the 
fleeting triumph in Herrison’s face. 

‘“‘ She’s afraid of me!” Herrison said to 
himself. “I guessed as much. She its 
afraid !”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE HOUR OF BLOSSOMING LOVE 


to stay behind in the hall of the 

hotel when Peggy ran up-stairs to 
her mother. He was intent on securing 
the magazine which contained the pictures 
of his girl-friend. The obliging manager, 
passing by, came to his help, speedily found 
it, and gave him ready permission to carry 
it up-stairs. He naturally supposed it 
destined to amuse the ladies in the private 
sitting-room, to whom he could not but 
show an obliging spirit; and Verney did 
not undeceive him, but he carried the paper 
to the higher floor where he was quartered, 
and reaching his room, stealthily locked the 
door upon his precious possession. For a 
long while he studied the portraits; in the 
one he had already seen she was grave, in 
the other, where evening dress left bare 
her firm round throat and beautiful shoul- 
ders, she was smiling. She seemed to 
look him straight in the eyes, as she had 
looked at him an hour ago upon the windy 
Downs, frank, free, carelessly happy. He 
sighed as he took out his penknife and 
with careful strokes freed the head from 
the picture. Unknowingly he shared Mrs. 
Brandon’s antipathy for the clothes to 
which she lent a grace they could never 
possess butfor her. They were the livery 
of the Peggy he did not know, but the 
face was that of his friend. 

Securing the stolen treasure in his 
pocket-book, he thrust the dismembered 
magazine into the grate, and setting a 
match to it, watched it burn. If he could 
but as easily sever her connexion with it! 
For the first time he felt the bitterness of 
his poverty, the futility of work that 
brought no reward. The beggar singing 
dolefully beneath his window was as near 
as he to raising a throne for her. 
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As he went down-stairs he saw Maisie at 
the open door of her sitting-room. 

“Come and have some tea,” she said; 
“T had it fresh-made for Peggy, but she 
has gone to her mother.” 

He had had thoughts of going out again, 
to walk away a vague unrest by the edge 
of the tumbling sea, but a certain for- 
lornness in her drooping figure, her wan 
and listless face, moved him good-naturedly 
to a change of mind. 

“Tea is rather a reckless dissipation at 
six o'clock, isn’t it ?’’ He followed her into 
the room. It was almost tropically warm ; 
a small, bright fire contending with the 
western shafts of sunlight falling across the 
carpet; but she looked cold, her slight 
figure seeming to shrink inside her black 
dress. 

“ We don’t dine till half-past seven.” 

“ T’ll be in the train by then.” 

“You won't go back to-night?” she 
looked startled, her fragile wrist trembling 
under the weight of the suspended teapot. 
“T—I thought you were going to take a 
holiday x 

“T’ve no right to a holiday till I’ve earned 
one,” he smiled. “ Think of the few months 
it is since I even made a pretence of 
work.” 

“Why should you, who have no need, 
work ?”’ she asked fretfully. ‘ People only 
work who—who want to forget themselves.” 

“ Perhaps I’m working that other people 
may remember me! That’s an author's 
proper ambition, I believe.” 

“Your brother and sister-in-law are 
coming to-morrow.” She ignored his jest. 
“So I hear! Did Herrison tell you ?”’ 

“ No;” the shadow deepencd in her pale 
eyes, her parted lips locked themselves 
close. He wondered what emotion, what 
memory, she was hiding behind those 
trembling barriers ; “ Peggy has just told 
me.” She made a visible effort to speak 
easily. ‘Mrs. Drake will expect to see 
“T’m afraid I don’t always fulfil Grania’s 
expectations. Still, for the night perhaps 

He was wavering. There was work 
waiting for him at home that it would be 
rankest folly to neglect, there was the 
secret charm of the book he was writing 
to draw him; but here, after all, were his 
true interests ; here all that gave life and 
being to the spells his imagination wove. 
Another night with Peggy, another hour at 
the far window of the long room, away 
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from the fire that oppressed her, lover as 
she was of wind and cold keen air, with 
the leather screen drawn round making a 
calm seclusion, and the lights, skywards 
and earthwards, and the beating sea for 
their possessing. 

She saw his lean face change luminously, 
and her own poor troubled one changed 
with it. 

“For one more day then?” she said 
wistfully, ‘and perhaps when that’s over 
you'll be persuaded into another.” 

“No, no temptations, please.” 

“Then you will come back—later? I 
seem very persistent,” she gave a little 
shaky laugh, “ but I’m speaking for— others 
too, you know, as well as for myself, others 
who like you to come here. We're a com- 
pany of women; we want a man to rouse 
us, and, as I’ve often told you, one feels so 
—safe with you.” 

‘ There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he said 
gently; “dear Mrs. Kingdon, you have a 
far wiser guardian than I in your aunt.” 

‘* My aunt ? ” she seemed for the moment 
not to understand. 

“ Mrs. Brandon.” 

“Oh, yes!” she said coldly ; “ but it is a 
man’s mistake to think that women can 
help each other. They are too much alike : 
the same in their emotions, their way of 
looking at things. They can’t get far 
enough away from their own round of 
feelings to understand e 

“Tf there’s anything I can do to help,” 
he said, perplexed by her toneless voice, 
the life gone out of her. She was a 
world-worn and weary woman. She was 
appealing to him to rescue her from some 
mysterious suffering. So much he under- 
stood. Some trouble was alive at her 
heart; not only the desolation of widow- 
hood, which always veiled her (never for 
one moment did he dishonour her by mis- 
taking her regard for him), but something 
new, or if not new, that had taken on a 
fresh vitality. “ You have honoured me by 
calling me friend. It is a friend’s privilege 
to serve.” 

But the moment he seemed to lay a 
hand on the shut door of her mind she 
shrank back scared. Some old forgotten 
volatile quality came back to serve her. 
She shaded her face with her hands from 
the fire-glow, and smiled at him over them. 
He could not see her tormented mouth. 

“T didn’t mean to be tragic!” she said, 
“ though a lot of little worries soon mount 
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into a respectable grievance. I'll give you 
a specimen. Your sister-in-law will take 
little Verney away.” 

He knew she was evading him, but it 
was almost a relief not to have her con- 
fidence. He was afraid of the demands 
she might make on him in this his hour 
of blossoming love, and though the next 
moment he was bitterly ashamed of him- 
self, the sense of relief remained. 

“T’m afraid I can’t reassure you on that 
point,” he laughed ; “she will.” 

“ And Maisie a 

* Maisie has her mother.” 

“But she will miss Verney. I would 
give her the moon out of the sky if it 
were mine.” 

“Verney is the sun in his mother’s life.” 

“Oh, he’ll have to go! Isuppose I may 
as well have his things packed to-night.” 

“Tt might be as well. She’ll expect to 
see him on the station platform to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock. She'll consider it an ex- 
cellent reason for my remaining that I may 
be handy to take him! I suppose we may 
put faith in Herrison’s word that they’re 
coming?” 

“You know better than I how far he 
may be trusted.” Her tone and look 
implied that where she was concerned it 
would not be far. 

“ He’s Grania’s cousin. 
him to engage rooms.” 

“Do you know why—why he’s here ?”’ 
Her fingers were pressed against her lips, 
and she spoke indistinctly through them. 

“Yes,” he said gravely. It never oc- 
curred to him to pretend ignorance. 

“He came to me to—help him—I 
wouldn’t. I sent him away. I told him 
he hadn’t any chance.” 

“Thank you;” he scarcely noticed her 
agitation, battling with his own which rose 
in happy tide. “If ever—if I were worthy 
—if—” he stammered, “ would you—help 
me?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said, a great kindness 
lighting her white face. “ Why, I asked you 
now because—I thought it might help. I 
was so happy myself ;” two tears brimmed 
and fell upon her nervously-clasped hands. 
“ As I told that man, I should never help 
on any marriage that was not as true as my 
own. What hope of happiness would any 
woman have with him? He is bad;” she 
shivered ; “he-is cruel and pitiless. Oh, 
why doesn’t he go away !” she cried, rather 
wildly. “It would be better for him to go 
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and do his worst than stay here to torment 
me.” 

Even in his absorption her words struck 
him as exaggerated. She was ill, sensitive 
to every breath, her nerves all a-quiver. 
Herrison’s brusque, bullying ways jarred 
on her. From their first moment of 
meeting they had suffered one of those 
mysterious, subtle, mutual antipathies that 
can never be accounted for or overcome; 
but in his charity he could say a good word 
even for his rival. 

“Herrison is at his best when he’s 
away,” he said; “in wishing him gone, 
you're wishing back his manhood.” 

“Tf it were India,” she said, with hurried 
breath, “‘or China—isn’t there a chance of 
war with China ?” 

“ Anywhere suits him where there are 
hard knocks to be given and taken. The 
good comes out of him in fighting—in our 
soft life he deteriorates.” 

“Tn fighting women ?” 

“No,” he smiled. “ Herrison’s small 
vanities don’t take him such hurtful lengths. 
He’s hewn out for daring work, and he 
does it well. You haven't seen the real 
Herrison.”’ 

“ Haven't 1?” she smiled wanly. 
you think you know him ?” 

“ We were at school together.” 

“At school! That isn’t life—or know- 
ledge.” 

“ An epitome of it.” 

“ Were you friends then?” 

“No, if you ask me,” he smiled; “ but 
he has done me a good turn since.” 

“ He will make you pay for it. Don't 
trust him; don’t be friends with him!” 
Her tone was almost vehement. 

“Mayn’t I be sorry for him as I may 
one day be sorry for myself? He is going 
away without the one thing he must most 
purely and disinterestedly desire.”’ 

“ Where?” she interrupted; her lips 
almost formlessly sounded the question. 

“To Nicaragua. And not even a little 
war to keep his heart up—a mere political 
question of boundaries, with no glory in 
the settling of it. : 


“ Do 


Poor Herrison ! 

Her face went so white, that he stopped 
in vexed confusion. It was her part of 
the world, and he too roughly wakened 
memories. 

“He told me he would go there, but I 
didn’t believe him.” She spoke with a 
listless resignation that was only another 
surprise. Then she rose wearily. “I must 
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go and see the child’s things packed, if 
you must really take him to-morrow.” 

“T must—I daren’t face Grania without 
him.” 

“My poor little blind girl!” 

“They can meet daily while Grania’s 
here.” 

“ No, she doesn’t like me,” she said, with 
tired indifference. She hovered a moment 
on the hearthrug, looking down into the 
fire, then she turned and looked up at 
him, standing tall and dark, an elbow 
on the mantelpiece. And in the fleeting 
warmth of her small white face he saw how 
pretty and how alluring she must once, in 
happier days, have been. 

“Tf you may trust a woman’s intuition, 
you will never have to be sorry,” she half 
whispered, and slipped away from him like 
a shadow across the faded carpet 
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“ Never be sorry for yourself?” What 
did the enigmatic words mean but that he 
should one day be magnificently glad? He 
hugged the scarcely believable joy through- 
out the evening stolen for happiness, though 
Peggy did not sit with him at the far 
window, but endured the warm hearth and 
drew her mother and the guest into the 
flow of her pleasant talk. 

She too had seen the cold desolation of 
Maisie’s face, and had said within herself: 
“T will not take away her friend.” It was 
a resolution made in the silence of her 
room, when she was supposed to be 
listening to her mother’s excited little 
account of the drive. She had given due 
attention to that novel experience, and had 
smiled at the small note of triumph in 
Mrs. Brandon’s voice as she said: 

“One of the horses was rather restive ; 
the poor creature was frightened by the 
band and the crowds ; but I wasn’t in the 
least alarmed.” 

“Why, mother, and you always expect 
me to be ridden over!” 

“ Because you were not born in the horse 
age, child. When I was young, we did all 
our travelling by coach, and the drivers 
were often most daring. They would be 
considered very reckless in these days, but 
their dashing ways taught one courage. 
Now to-day, poor Maisie almost lost control 
of herself. She was so white, poor girl, I 
was afraid she would faint. She doesn’t 
enjoy driving, Peggy! I shall not let her 
sacrifice herself for my pleasure again.” 
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“T dare say she was thinking of little 
Maisie.” 

“There was never the smallest danger ; 
old experience told me that. It’s all as 
you’ve been brought up: now you and 
your cousin would be perfect heroines in 
a railway accident, or in one of those dread- 
ful motors, where I should be an abject 
coward; but you must allow me to know a 
little about horses, love.” 

And since it was so rare a thing for the 
simple woman to commend herself, Peggy 
smiled and kissed her, and let her have her 
way. 

But while she was getting into the black 
voile which was all the change she made 
from the black serge of the morning, she 
said to herself: 

“Tt was never the horses that frightened 
Maisie.” 

Experience of the saddest sat in her wan 
glance; the occasional sharpness and bitter- 
ness that had set a distance between them 
when first she came home would have 
been welcome now, for she dwelt in a cold 
aloofness that allowed of no approach. 
What bleeding knowledge closed her heart 
to love? Peggy wondered and found no 
answer, and then it was she came to that 
resolve. ‘I will not take her friend away ; 
she is less unhappy when he is near her.” 

Perhaps it was not a great giving up; 
though Verney Drake was now her friend 
too, and she liked and felt stimulated by 
their talk of books and the larger things of 
the world that seldom reached her in her 
round of daily duty. And no one would 
have discovered that anything clouded 
Peggy’s serenity as she sat and let her 
gaiety ripple out. It was she who spoke 
most; Maisie, indeed, neither listened nor 
responded. There were hot patches on her 
cheeks, her eyes were hard as blue steel; 
she had given way to softness this after- 
noon, she had wrought for Peggy—thrown 
her weight on the side of a love that would 
live and prosper whether she lived or 
died—when there were so many more 
important things to do. Love! she flung 
the word from her; she was tempering her 
soul with bitter blows, bidding it fiercely 
make ready for the final fight, the battle for 
life, the avenging of the dead and the living. 

Her fingers were feverishly busy, sewing 
something that would never be of use to 
anybody ; she felt that she must tear her 
own dress if she did not keep them 
employed flying over those futile yards of 
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stuff. How far she was removed from 
those other placid people, smiling and 
chattering! A fire consumed her—and 
they never knew it; the throbbing of her 
brain was like the fall of hammers, and 
they never heard it. 

Mrs. Brandon knitted, her smiling content 
going into every stitch; Peggy only talked. 
Her large, shapely hands lay still in her 
lap; Verney, a little drawn back into the 
shadow of a banner-screen hooked to the 
mantelshelf, liked to look at those reposeful, 
capable hands, at the generous curve of her 
lip, the breadth and whiteness of her brow, 
with the fine dark lines of eyebrow running 
straight across it. And her voice was like 
the music of clear, full running water, with 
a note that never jars or wearies. He asked 
himself no tormenting questions. Those 
disturbers of the peace were waiting for 
him, but their day of triumph was not yet. 
The stolen hour was all for happiness. 

And next day he had a further reward 
when Peggy went with him to the station. 
She preferred to welcome Grania there 
rather than at the afternoon tea to which 
she had been bidden, where Herrison would 
make an undesired third. 

They took Boy between them, excited 
and chattering, his little kit all ready to be 
sent after him to the lodgings, his small 
blind friend almost already forgotten; and 
as he thrust a hand in Uncle Verney’s and 
hung on Peggy’s arm he linked them, as 
each subtly felt and grew red to feel it. 
And this time it was Boy who held the talk 
and maintained it gaily in spite of their 
unanswering silence. 

Not till they drew near the station did 
Verney wrench himself from his whirling 
happiness and begin to think of Grania, and 
to think of Grania was to have an anxious 
mind about Oliver. 

The train slid in and settled to the 
moment, and almost before it came to a 
standstill Grania was out of it and in 
possession of her son. Her eyes devoured 
him lovingly, they went critically over his 
sailor-suit, jealous for any flaw in its 
perfection ; she held his struggling, laugh- 
ing face between her hands. Only when 
she felt the solid sun-browned flesh under 
those searching fingers, and looked into the 
clear pools of the child’s blue eyes, did she 
relax her scrutiny with a sigh. 

“Are you glad to have mother back, 
darling ?” 

“T’ve got on my new suit, mother; hear 
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my whistle!” He tugged at his lanyard, 
freed the whistle, and blew a blast. 

Grania put her fingers to her ears and 
laughed. ‘Come, you haven’t spoken to 
father.” She released him, and turned 
with apology to Peggy. 

“ An exhibition of the fond parent!” she 
smiled, shaking hands. “I should have 
spared youa public rehearsal, but I haven’t 
seen my boy for ages.” Her eyes stole 
anxiously after the little figure, and Peggy’s 
followed them. 

So that was Grania’s husband. The 
brothers stood together, and when the little 
boy ran up to them it was his uncle’s hand 
he hung upon in a sudden access of shy- 
ness. “ There is no likeness between the 
brothers,” Peggy said to herself, and 
perhaps she said it gladly. 

“My husband hasn’t been very well,” 
Grania explained, her face gathering bright- 
ness as she watched Oliver coming to join 
them, his arm round the little fellow’s 
shoulder, “but we're hoping all things 
from the sea.” 

“You must know my husband, Peggy.” 

Oliver mumbled some awkward word of 
greeting ; he looked tired and he looked 
cross, and all Peggy’s charity could not 
find him desirable. Probably to the end 
of time, as from its beginnings, a woman 
will always wonder what her sister-woman 
saw in the man to whom she surrendered. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
VERNEY’S FIRST BOOK 


HE clear dawn of a spring day had 
| broken cold and pink over a London 
that was still asleep. In another 
moment or two the great city would heave 
upon its side and wake to its multitudinous 
burdens, its uncertain joys; but the hush 
of night still lay over the little house at 
Kensington. 

Verney Drake rose from his chair and 
pulled aside the chintz curtain, and his 
dazed, happy eyes saw a new world. 

Never before had it looked to him like 
this. Those little houses, grey and mean 
and shabby, out of which there stepped 
every morning sleek and decent men going 
citywards to the everlasting toil, within 
which remained women anxiously contriv- 
ing out of a too slender purse an eternal 
round of meals—what new glory did they 
not put on under this pink transfiguration ? 
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Sleep reigned behind those windows cur- 
tained like closed lids, and in that liberation 
of the spirit what apparitions of consoling 
beauty might not be generated, what ob- 
livion of a dreary everyday personality, 
what substitution of a new self to brace 
for the waking hour ? 

He too had had his dream—a year-long 
dream—and the spell of it held him bound. 

Behind him on the table, the sickly 
yellow glow of the lamp falling on the 
close-piled sheets, lay the MS. of his first 
book. An hour ago, not knowing how far 
the night was spent, his pen had written 
the last word of that message that was still 
active, warm, alive in his throbbing brain. 
Here in this quiet attic room, smelling 
faintly of country places, reminiscent of 
forgotten lives in its old-fashioned furni- 
ture, something new had been born. Here 
through a recurrent round of months he 
had lost his personal being, thrown into a 
fictitious life ; his soul had isolated itself, 
deaf to surrounding voices, groping vainly 
sometimes in arid places to find its own 
expression, sometimes carried on an un- 
expected flood of abundance as impetuous 
images were generated in him. So long he 
had striven, this sudden nativity filled him 
with a confused, delicious happiness. Al- 
most he felt that there was another with 
himself in the room: a strange Presence, 
fair and good, that had come to abide with 
him. The rare, mysterious joy of creation 
upheld him, that brief moment of glory 
which is the artist’s compensation for many 
sunless days of discouragement and despair. 
Too soon it would pass, a transient flame, 
leaving nothing but a handful of ashes be- 
hind; but in that one clear breath when he 
looked out on the grey little houses full of 
the mystery of night, upon the silent, un- 
peopled street, and up above the fantastic 
chimneys to the glowing, watching sky— 
he was well content. He had done his 
best. 

Consistently, however inadequately, he 
had proclaimed a message of a stronger 
and more beautiful life; the world’s trans- 
figuration by an old yet ever-new miracle. 
So that men might think and dream of it 
with a new soul. And in this retrospect of 
a year’s devotion his own soul approved. 

Let none grudge him his parental joy! 
Already the trailing clouds of glory which 
had been this mental child’s birth-robe 
were fading into a dull drab; far down the 
street a milkman rattled his cans; a cat 









sprang up the opposite area steps and van- 
ished stealthily; two doors further on a 
blind was reluctantly drawn up to let the 
March morning in; the day of obscure 
destinies, attempted enigmas, dull duties, 
crushing cares, had begun again. 

Verney turned away, extinguished the 
lamp, and passed into the next room. 
There he undressed hastily, and with a 
sudden recognition of his weariness, his 
cramped hand and aching head, he pressed 
his cheek to the cool, lavender-scented 
pillow and fell asleep. 

It was late in the morning before he 
fully awoke, and even in the first slow re- 
turn to consciousness a sense of something 
vaguely pleasant possessed him. 

He heard the tinkle of china, the thud 
of tray upon table, the ponderous foot of 
the young servant as she disposed of bread 
and bacon upon the board. It was his in- 
vitation to breakfast for the first time with 
that new and strange thing which his mind 
had conceived and brought into being. In 
the hours of the night it had become a 
Presence; yesterday it had been nothing, 
to-day it had complete life; and for a space, 
however obscure, however brief, it had its 
mission to the world. He could claim no 
sovereignty for it, no kingdom in men’s 
minds, but the book was never written 
that did not find here and there a chance 
reader, and the thought that a part of him- 
self, the inmost, unrevealed part, should be 
about to go forth in search of contact with 
those unknown minds gave him a pleasur- 
able shudder. 

It was his first book: in the tale of the 
years when his hard art had come to be a 
mere weary straining after an unattainable 
ideal, and the sight of a proof-sheet a hate- 
ful recall to drudgery, there would be no 
birthday music, no fluttering of flags! 

As he lay, luxuriously lazy, he bethought 
him of the little circle who would be 
his first audience. 
Brandons meant Peggy); Grania, kind, 
enthusiastic Grania; Maisie Kingdon; 
Sim, perhaps—dutiful old Sim, mindful of 
Charterhouse days; possibly Herrison, no 
mean critic where personal vanity did not 
interfere; a man or two here and there 
over the world, a woman or two belonging 
to the men, exiled and bored, recalling his 
forgotten name and giving him an after- 
noon’s languid curiosity. Sure never 
writer before was so poorly equipped with 
ready-made admirers! 
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He rose at last, rating himself for folly, 
and not even allowing himself to peep into 
the next room to make sure that the MS. 
had not taken wings in the night, like the 
mere fabric of a dream. He exacted of 
himself the very last stud before he opened 
the door and satisfied his anxious eyes. 

Ten o'clock! His watch brought guilt 
to his face. A breakfast two hours cold 
was no more than his deserts, and yet the 
bacon frizzled under the cover and the tea 
was fragrant in the clasp of the cosy. 
While he stood wondering at this un- 
wonted miracle wrought by Maria, the 
door softly fell open and Mrs. Brandon, a 
little rack of toast in her hand, filled the 
threshold. 

She smiled upon him with kind confusion 
as he sprang forward with apology on his 
lip. He understood now. This was a 
second version of breakfast. 

“T’ve given you all this trouble—twice 
over—and the long stair--—’’ 

“The trouble was nothing—I was afraid 
you had had a bad night ; your lamp betrays 
you.” 

‘* But to come yourself 

“T meant to slip away; Maria said she 
heard you stirring, and we just made you 
a little bit of fresh toast and some hot tea. 
There’s nothing like a good cup of tea 
when you've had a poor night.” 

“I’m sorely ashamed of myself. To 
show that you forgive me, will you stay 
and breakfast with me?” His look invited 
more than his words. 

“Why, I breakfasted two hours ago,” 
she smiled. “You know Peggy starts 
early.” 

She did not refuse him, however, when 
he urged at least a cup of tea, but sat 
herself down behind the tray and laid 
capable hands on the pot. 

Verney’s heart warmed to a glow; it was 
a morning when he wanted a mother, and 
how entirely a mother she looked in her 
black dress and little white Shetland shawl; 
her silver hair smoothly banded under her 
white cap, her kind, anxious, dark eyes 
watching to supply his every need. It was 
not the first time by many during the year 
he had lived under her roof that they had 
been drawn together in affectionate friend- 
ship ; their liking and their understanding 
of each other had grown with every month, 
whereas with Peggy he had made no ad- 
vance. Their friendship had reached its 
high tide during those summer days at 
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Brighton ; it maintained—though fluctuat- 
ingly—that pleasant level, but no spring- 
flood gave it new impetus. “Thus far,” 
she decreed, and some indefinable, subtle 
barrier proclaimed “no further.” When 
he crushed down his assertive heart he told 
himself with sad bitterness that she would 
keep it for ever in bonds, so friendly gay 
and frank and carelessly cordial she was. 

“Is Miss Brandon coming home early 
to-night ?” he asked, veiling his eagerness 
as well as he could. On an occasion such 
as this Peggy would surely allow that 
mysterious distance to be lessened between 
them; she would herself draw nearer, 
since nearer to her he could never be. 

“T’m afraid not,’ Mrs. Brandon said 
cheerfully, stifling disappointment. “In 
spring there is more to do—everybody 
wanting new things. It’s the same in the 
country, but it seems more natural there.” 

“ Nature is less inconstant in her fashions.” 

“T never knew that I should come to 
hate the very word ‘fashion’ ;’’ she looked 
at him with a patient smile in her brown 
eyes. “ We used to be rather eager about 
the new modes in Haleford ; Miss Sparrow, 
our best dressmaker, went twice a year to 
York to bring back patterns, and her return 
was a little event! It’s wrong in an old 
woman like me, Mr. Drake, to hate anything 
except sin, but I often wonder if it isn’t 
sin to let my daughter encourage other 
women in such shocking, wicked extrava- 
gance. Sometimes a dress that she is 
asked to show will cost nearly twice as 
much as we had to live upon, and we were 
well off compared to many of our poor 
friends. Many times I tell myself I am 
the chief wrong-doer, in lending my child 
to such work.” 

“Tt would make no difference if you 
took her away,” he consoled her. ‘“ Some 
one less beautiful and graceful would take 
her place, but the dresses would be bought 
all the same. 
is more to the Society woman than meat or 
drink or soft sleeping. And it can never 
hurt Miss Brandon to wear them for an 
hour. One might as well complain that 
the binding of a book brands its contents.” 

‘My husband said it did,” she advanced 
with diffidence, “ but then he was rather 
severe in his tastes. He used to say a red 
book wore a life-long blush for its publisher, 
and cried out to a compassionate owner 
for a brown-paper great-coat. Many a one 
I’ve made.” 
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“Well, perhaps the analogy wasn’t 
happy,” Verney smiled, ‘‘ since the dress 
is a part of the book. I like mine in sober 
livery too, but the poor things come to us 
in what’s given them—like humble rela- 
tions. You won't be prejudiced against 
my book if it comes home in a blue 
frock ?” 

“Your book—is it finished?” She let 
the teapot lid softly drop. Her eyes were 
full of motherly interest. 

“ Finished !”’ 

He gave a happy laugh and got up from 
his seat at the foot of the table. It was a 
Sutherland table, a little shaky about the 
legs, but it folded itself away after meals 
to leave free space for his desk and books. 
He lifted the precious pile of sheets and 
held it out to her, smiling. 

“It’s my first-born!” he said gaily; “I 
want you to admire its fine proportions!” 

She looked at it with simple wonder. 

“ All that! Oh, your poor brain!” 

‘“‘T’m afraid you overrate the tax on it,” 
he laughed. “A big book may have 
nothing in it.” 

“T know now why you did not sleep at 
nights and often looked so weary in the 
morning. When I have crept to the foot 
of the stair and seen the glow of the lamp 
under the door, I have longed to come up 
and beg you to rest, but Peggy never would 
let me.” 

“She could better estimate the slightness 
of the strain.” 

“She said I might break what I could 
not restore, and then I remembered her 
father-——” 

“T’m afraid Miss Brandon was laughing 
at me,” he said, with a strange pang. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, softly vehe- 
ment. ‘ She often said we must not ask you 
to come down to us because you had better 
company up here. And that, I’m sure, is 
true of all you clever writing people. It 
made me think of my husband, who used 
to say that his few good ideas were all dis- 
persed among interruptions. ‘That wasn’t 
so—” her eyes shone loyally, “for his 
sermons were beautiful, but his parishioners 
were certainly very tiresome about coming 
at all hours, poor people ; they seemed to 
think they had bought every minute of 
his time.” , 

“And I, with my carefully-guarded 
leisure, haven’t written even one sermon.” 

‘“‘T’m sure your book is good,” she said, 
her faith in him strong and high. “I’m 





sure that it will help people, and no sermon 
can do more than that.” 

“T shall be glad if it hurts no one,” he 
answered, sudden dejection descending on 
him like a cloud. 

“Tt won’t do that;” she smiled her 
confidence. ‘You have given twelve 
months of your best self to it, and that 
self which they say can’t be kept out of a 
man’s work must influence others. I am 
not clever, but on that point you may safely 
think me very wise.” 

“T think you wise and heavenly kind; ” 
he stooped and kissed the long white 
shapely hand she had placed as if for pro- 
tection on his MS. She made him for a 
moment an optimist again. For the little 
while that she remained, he took to himself 
the sure peace and ease that she brought 
with her. The sight of her beautiful 
serene face, her slow movements, the 


homely companionship of the breakfast- 
table, the cheerful little fire talking in the 
grate, the daffodils Grania had sent him 
from the cottage garden in the tall green 
glass, made up a scene so homely sweet 
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that it vanquished the last trace of his 
sudden despondency. 

“You will take a holiday now?” Mrs. 
Brandon half entreated, half commanded, 
as she rose to go, casting a distrustful look 
at his disorderly table. 

“Yes, I suppose I may do that with a 
good conscience. I think I'll presently 
look up Oliver and Grania.” 

“ That is right. Your dear sister-in-law 
is always so interested.” A little shadow 
crossed her good face. ‘“ I don’t know why 
I should think of Maisie just now, though 
she is daily in my mind. She seems so far 
from us, so out of our reach in every way. 
Even our letters don’t seem to bring the 
answers I long for, the little details about 
herself and the child. I can’t be so very 
much interested in her landlady, and even 
the curate ¥ 

“TI should think he’s a great bore, if 
there’s much of him.” 

“Oh, not so much; but more than about 
herself. If you had been going anywhere 
in her direction I’d have asked you to bring 
me news of her.” 


‘*1T’s MY FIRST-BORN !” 


HE SAID GAILY ; ‘‘I WANT YOU TO ADMIRE ITS FINE PROPORTIONS.” 
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“Tt isn’t at all far, scarcely out of the 
way. I can go quite easily if you wish it.” 

“Tf you could! She always seemed to 
trust you.” 

“Only because I remind her of a friend 
of her husband’s—a very pleasant reason 
for me, of course.” 

“ Poor child! poor child! She lives so 
entirely in the past. I wish she could 
have contented herself near us, that we 
might have watched our little Maisie with 
her. The thought of the child lies on my 
heart.” 

He knew no more than she the reason 
of Maisie’s coldness to her kindred, but 
he had never condemned it so severely 
as now. He again gave his promise to 
go and see her before reaching Monnow- 
bridge. 

He was out all day idle, and yet taking 
little pleasure in his idleness, so inexorable 
is the demand of the imagination to be 
embodied. His book was done; already 
the characters that flitted through it were 
fading, new ones jostling them aside, push- 
ing to the foremost place. Pale ghosts of 
written books, how brief is your living 
hour ! 

Depression was stealing back; he felt 
the futility of it all. He was a slave, the 
clank of chains in his ears. He had stirred 
up a spirit that would never set him free. 

He lunched at his club. An instalment 
of interest impossible to refuse without 
wounding Grania had come from Oliver 
within the last few weeks; he had earned 
a little by his pen; the days of lean living 
were over. Almost he regretted them. 
Yet that was the foolishest of folly, for if 
his book succeeded he meant to go to Peggy 
and ask her to be his wife. 

Would she listen, or would she leave the 
sea to roll between them as it had rolled 
that day on the Brighton Downs ? 

He let himself in wearily with his latch- 
key; the hall-lamp was not lit; Mrs. 
Brandon, the moving spirit of the home, 
must be out. The little house was alive 
with silence as he creaked up-stairs; surely 
his boots had never been so noisy before. 

His sitting-room door was wide open, 
and black against the red glow of the 
hearth behind her stood Peggy. 

He hung arrested upon the threshold ; 
she seemed to be there willed by his 
thoughts of her—conjured up by many 
desires. 

“T’m not a ghost,” she called out gaily, 
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“nor yet am I a thief—I’ve kept my hands 
from picking and stealing. I came in 
Blind-man’s holiday, that even my eyes 
might not be indulged with an unauthorised 
peep.” 

“T thought the house was empty,” he 
said stupidly. “Please sit down.” He 
found and pushed forward the basket-chair 
and straightened the crumpled cushion. 

“So it was, except for me, till you came. 
No, I'll stand, thank you, to be ready to 
fly when I’m wanted. Mother has gone 
on an errand of mercy to that poor woman 
opposite, and I’m responsible for the door ; 
I met her and she told me the book was 
finished. Behold me come to congratulate 
the Author.” 

“The Author thanks you; he isn’t so 
rude as to remind you that congratulations 
are a little premature.” 

“ Then it isn’t done!” 

Some disappointment in her tone gave 
him more heart. 

“Tt has arrived on this planet, so to 
speak ; but it is an alien. It has to find 
a local habitation.” 

“ Do let me have it in my arms!” she 
held them out eagerly. “I’ve never 
dandled so young a book—literature in 
long clothes!” 

“ Appropriate raiment for callow youth.” 

“ How heavy it is!” 

“Too solid to soar.” He made to relieve 
her of the package, but she resisted. 

“ Solidity is an excellent virtue in a baby. 
A mother’s pride increases with every 
pound-weight. Besides, babies don’t soar, 
except poetically, when they die, and this 
one is going to live. What's the next step 
in its career?” 

“To be typewritten, I suppose.” 

“ Short-coated! And then?” 

“ And then it must go round in its per- 
ambulator from door to door, begging to 
be taken in.” 

“ And you'll sell it, cruel parent!” 

“Gladly,” he laughed, “for anything it 
will fetch.” 

“Tf it were mine, I should put so great 
a price upon it, that nobody would bid 
high enough.” 

“Tt isn’t so difficult as all that to be 
rejected. Even quite modest expectations 
are often disappointed.” 

“Poor baby! What will happen if 
nobody will adopt you?” 

“ Why, then,” he said, with light bitter- 
ness, “‘ it will have to soar, in the form of 





smoke up the chimney. There isn’t even 
a workhouse for homeless books.” 

“How would you define ‘ modest’?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“Twenty pounds, I’ve been told, is con- 
sidered a sufficient honorarium for a first 
effort.” 

“Twenty pounds!” she cried, incredulous, 
aghast; ‘“‘and you’ve given twelve weary 
months to it! You began it on the 16th 
March r 

“You remember that!” he said, with 
the first sense of pleasure their talk had 
given him. 

“T happen to have a tiresome memory 
for dates,” she answered carelessly, yet 
plainly confused. ‘ You spoke of it, you 
know, during the interregnum when our 
first orphan left us and you came to the 
rescue. Orphans many have forsaken us 
since ; we're inured to the experience, but 
one remembers the first time.” 

“ You've never let me help since.” 

“That kind of unimportant drudgery 
doesn’t suit a genius. Besides, would you 
have had me risk this precious creature’s 
existence? Have you given it a name?” 

“ies. 

“‘ Mayn’t I know it?” 

“T have called it Compensation,” he said 
reluctantly. Her light mood jarred. He 
had come in tired, depressed; he wanted 
to be taken seriously, and she made light 
of his gravity. No doubt it jwas all very 
funny, but he didn’t see it. There was a 
woman in his book—a woman modelled 
upon Peggy; and yet he never guessed that 
she laughed and mocked because she was 
afraid of lessening that distance she had 
decreed between them. Ninety times out of 
a hundred when a man thinks a woman 
hard, it is only that she has armed herself 
against the betraying softness within. 

“ Compensation!” she echoed the word 
reflectively. “Something good to make up 
for an evil meritoriously borne? The jam 
that rewards the pill?” 

“Tf you like,” he said dully. 

‘Ah, but I never did like! ’’ she retorted 
gaily. ‘The jam never did make up for 
the affront of the bitter draught; the taste 
came through.” 

“JT dare say you're right,” he said, 
striving to imitate her carelessness; “I 
dare say there’s no such thing as compensa- 
tion; 1 dare say one never gets back what 
one once loses, whether it’s youth or money 
or love, or the romance of illusions; while 
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we're still looking, always looking eagerly, 
expecting something out of life that has 
already escaped us, death comes by—death, 
the only complete consoler. But in a 
novel a man may cheat himself if he can. 
What’s fiction for, if not to gloss over 
the hard, crude facts of life? Leave my 
poor book its name, Miss Brandon; let it 
stand for my foolish fancy. My fancy that in 
writing it something was repaid, something 
regained, even if it is already lost _" 

“But it is not lost!” she interrupted, 
her voice still carefully pitched on that 
bright, careless note, “and you shall not 
greedily keep all its virtue as a private 
salve. Haven't we—the rest of us—our 
share of the drab of life that we want— 
even if only for an hour—to turn into 
gold? ‘ Compensation’ (dear babe, what 
along name to give so young a thing)), 
you’ve a great mission to fulfil in life, and 
you're going to do it gloriously. Peggy 
says it, and she knows. I wonder’— 
she turned to him, a new winsomeness in 
her tone, her face was only a white glimmer 
in the dusky room, and yet he knew she 
was smiling—“if it mightn’t begin its 
healing work now—to-night? May I be 
your first reader?” 

“No;” the word was impelled from him 
harshly. His face was in deeper shadow 
than her own, and she could not see how 
bitter was the wound it expressed. The 
ugly little word seemed to echo about the 
room, and there was a long, vain moment 
before he stammered, trying to soften it— 
“ Please do not ask that.” 

“ At least you will come down to tea?” 
What had become of her gaiety ? “I made 
it all ready before I came up, and Maria 
has gone out for muffins—the kind you 
like. It is such a great occasion;” her 
voice sounded quite flat in her effort to 
lift it to the old light strain. “I would 
have put out the Jubilee flag, but it’s quite 
dark, and no one would see it. But at 
least we can wish ‘ Compensation’ success 
in the new China tea—and mother will be 
so disappointed if I go down alone.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
NEMESIS BEGINS HIS PURSUIT 

RS. BRANDON was disappointed 

though not altogether surprised 

when Maisie Kingdon told her in 


Brighton that she could not return to the 
little house in Sevastopol Terrace. 
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“T’'m afraid it isn’t very comfortable for 
you, my dear,” she said. “Small London 
houses do not seem to be built for comfort.’ 

“ No, are they? I was thinking that I 
should not return. I’m squeezing you 
out.” 

* You will surely not go quite away from 
us ?"’ Mrs. Brandon looked her concern. 
“You are our only kinswoman, Maisie, 
don't forsake us, dear, we should miss you 
and the baby sosadly. I have been hoping 
that you would take a house near us where 
we could see you every day—one of the 
fine large houses that would be suitable to 
your income and your position. You must 
not condemn London after so short an 
experience of it, or judge it by our plain 
little home.” 

“Why should I study position?” said 
Maisie, waking out of her apathy to speak 
with fretful vehemence. “I shall never 
go into Society. I should hate it, and feel 
lost in it. People don’t interest me, and 


a big house would only be a burden, the 
care of it would take me away from Maisie. 
How oiten must I explain that I can think 
of nothing and nobody but Maisie ?”’ 

“‘ London is very healthy, I believe,’’ said 


Margaret Brandon meekly, wishing she had 
a better head for statistics. “Quite the 
healthiest of the big towns. The death- 
rate——” 

“The death-rate?” Maisie interrupted, 
her face blanched. ‘ What made you think 
of—of death?” Then she forced a laugh. 
“London may be very healthy for a great 
city, but a little child has surely the best 
chances of growing up strong in the country. 
Look at your own Peggy. Would she have 
grown the great girl she is but for the 
country life?” 

“At least stay near us for the dark 
months,” Mrs. Brandon pleaded, abandon- 
ing the cause of London. “ I’m afraid, not 
being used to it, you would find the country 
very dull and dreary in winter.” 

And to this Maisie was finally coerced, 
giving an ungracious consent to return to 
town for a time, though not until all her 
little circle had joined in Mrs. Brandon’s 
persuasions. Sim with a long lip spoke of 
business now in the act of being wound 
up, which would finally put her in posses- 
sion of her fortune. There were papers 
requiring her signature. 

“Papers can be signed in the country,” 
she urged. 

“You might sign them in the wrong 
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place,”—his eye twinkled slyly. ‘“ Ladies 
sometimes do.” Miss Brandon looked to 
him as ali ally. She wished her cousin to 
stay in town. 

“ How long?” she asked impatiently. 

“A few months. The law moves slowly, 
Mrs. Kingdon. It has its dignity to con- 
sult.” 

“Tt crawls,” she said bitterly, “if that's 
what you call dignity.” 

She was cold to Peggy's warm argu- 
ments, not even Verney Drake's kindly 
hope that they would not lose her, moved 
her; she was walking in too deep a lone- 
liness of spirit for love or friendship to 
touch her, but something else influenced 
her final decision. Fear of George Herri- 
son impelled her to be on the spot where 
she could watch his movements. 

In September she returned to town with 
the Brandons, and the next day took rooms 
in an airy square with a garden, that she 
had remembered to be a green refuge in 
summer. The trees were already almost 
denuded of leaves, and long before the sap 
should rise again she meant to be gone, 
but the open space gave a sense of relief ; 
it lightened the oppression of her chest. 

She was packing that same afternoon, 
intending to move to the new quarters in 
the morning, when, glancing from the 
window where she stood the better to ex- 
amine a little frock she hesitated about 
taking, she saw Herrison come in at the 
gate. 

A strong fit of shuddering seized her. 
His voice with its deliberate drawl coming 
up to her through the thinly-built house, 
as he asked the small servant if Miss 
Brandon were at home, was like an irritant 
poison burning in her veins. She knew 
that he had come to see Peggy, who had 
succeeded in eluding him during the last 
days at Brighton, by refusing to go out 
without her mother or Grania; he had 
come, this man who was never baffled, 
who never allowed himself to be repulsed, 
to see the girl he meant to marry, but 
what other sinister purpose might he not 
have in view? He was her enemy; only 
a successful love might turn him from 
revenge, and Peggy would never love him. 

She clung to the window curtain till 
the muslin was torn from one of its hooks 
and gave in her hand; the little white frock 
she was folding dropped to her feet. She 
had not strength in her trembling limbs to 
cross the room and shut the door which 
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stood ajar, though it added to her defence- 
less terror to know it open. 

She heard Peggy’s foot in the hall, quick 
and determined ; this persecution fired the 
girl’s pride; she could not deny herself to 
Herrison here, in her mother’s house, but 
she would be angry; she would make him 
angry too, Maisie reflected. Oh, if she 
could but have accepted him! Maisie 
knew that Herrison was quite unworthy 
of Peggy Brandon, but her own useless 
sacrifice in opposing his suit struck her 
now as the veriest Quixotism. “If I had 
only said I would help him!” she moaned. 
“ Was I mad to thwart him?” 

The interview was very short, yet it 
seemed to her endless. Then the drawing- 
room door opened and again his voice 
shook her. It had defiance in it, defiance 
that rose above chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, and showed the man for what he 
was. 

“You'll come round to me yet, Peggy,” 
he menaced. ‘“ You little think what a big 
service I’ve got it in my power to do you. 
The world supposes I’m going abroad on 
the business of my paper, but it’s your 
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affairs that are taking me yonder. You'll 
give me a different answer when I come 
back and make you a rich woman.” 

If Peggy had any indignant rejoinder on 
her lips Maisie did not hear it. She sank 
softly in a little heap on the floor, every- 
thing blurred and swimming about her, and 
for a moment lost consciousness. When 
she came to herself again, Peggy’s alarmed, 
anxious face was bending over her, Peggy’s 
strong arms lifting her on to the bed, 
among all the little spread-out garments. 

For a miserable fortnight she waited for 
news, and then she learned casually, see- 
ing the item, indeed, in an evening paper, 
for his name ceased to be mentioned in the 
Brandon household, that Herrison had left 
England. 

After that London became intolerable to 
her, and the daily intercourse with Sevas- 
topol Terrace, the daily effort to appear 
interested, a torture. 

Sometimes she pictured with a kind of 
bitter humour what they had expected of 
her—the restored relation, the prodigal 
come back. Had they looked for the 
scattering of money ?—even Sim was 
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surprised that she spent so little—had they 
conjectured her to be seized with the joy 
of London, ready to seek its pleasures with 
avidity, such pleasures as a rich young 
widow may know? Oh, to sleep and wake 
transformed into this commonplace, soul- 
less content, to have a mind vacant to all 
but the importance of shopping, of living 
gaudily, of spending royally! 

Even if her quieter taste, her modest 
retirement, approved themselves to Mrs. 
Brandon, she knew that in a thousand 
ways she perplexed and saddened that 
tender soul. Once she had proposed : to 
take Maisie to see her parents’ grave in 
a suburban cemetery, and Maisie’s stony 
refusal was a shock to the elder woman. 

“She would have liked me if I could 
have ordered a wreath and gone with her 
that we might cry together—I who have 
buried all my tears in one grave; she would 
love me if I took Maisie every day in the 
mail-cart to be fussed over while we dis- 
cussed her frocks and her ailments, her 
new tooth, her last new phrase. Why was 
I not made like that? Why does my 
heart refuse to go out to such simple good- 
ness? Harry, my Harry, you drew out 
the best there is in me, and you have 
taken it all with you. I shall never be 
good till we meet again.” 

As Christmas approached with all its 
stimulating appeals to the senses, the long- 
ing to escape became overpowering. Even 
Mrs. Brandon was mildly excited, caught 
up in the general bustle, full of faith in a 
new recipe for mincemeat, making a little 
ceremony of stirring the pudding, which 
even travelled up to Verney Drake’s room 
and broke unabashed updn a thrilling 
scene. The bottom drawer of her ward- 
robe was full of knitted garments, the fruit 
of a year’s industry at stolen moments; 
those stockings and comforters were going 
to old friends and parishioners at Haleford; 
a silk tie wrought in a beautiful stitch re- 
posed in tissue-paper waiting to follow 
Verney Drake to Monnowbridge, where he 
was to spend the festival with his relations. 
Maisie, let into these innocent secrets, 
wondered dismally which of the dumpy 
parcels contained her own gift. She 
answered at random when Mrs. Brandon 
consulted her about a present for Peggy ; 
she was making up her mind for flight. 
She could not stand it—this mockery of 
joy, of thanksgiving, this pretence of being 
merry with a broken heart. 
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A week before the festival she ordered a 
carriage and told the driver to take her to 
the best West End shops where presents 
were displayed. He interpreted the order 
liberally, and halted at many expensive and 
exclusive doors in Bond Street, Oxford 
Street, Regent Street. Her pale, preoccu- 
pied face showed neither pleasure nor 
interest, but she got out mechanically at 
each stoppage, her formula to the politely 
attendant shopwalker ever the same— 

“Show me your newest Christmas 
presents.” 

The bag she carried was stuffed full of 
gold and notes; it emptied itself at jewel- 
lers’, furriers’, flower-shops, shops full of 
delicate and charming possessions in 
leather-work and metal, shops full of 
ingenious and costly toys. 

Sometimes she paused and steadied her 
tired brain to think of something suitable 
for the orphan who momentarily served 
Mrs. Brandon; to wonder if Mrs. Brandon 
would think this or that too gay for her 
own sober wear, or if Peggy liked pearls, 
and once she woke to real interest in 
choosing a delicately-inlaid revolving book- 
case for Verney Drake, but mostly she let 
the shopmen’s persuasions influence her, 
and took whatever they recommended of 
the newest and most costly. 

She bought, and bought, and bought, 
tired and faint, having forgotten to lunch, 
her head confused and aching with the un- 
relieved strain of looking at gay and glitter- 
ing things, but at last when her bag grew 
light she gave the order for home. 

She shut her eyes as the carriage rolled 
along, memory was playing her a trick, 
carrying her back into forbidden regions. 
Christmas in the tropical forest, full of 
spiced odours and strange gaudy creepers, 
a picnic on a fallen log; Christmas in 
camp, with long looks directed across the 
sapphire sea, and thoughts and plannings 
reaching out to home; Christmas in the 
garden cottage at New Orleans, with one 
missed and wept, how sorely, and kind 
Larry Fogo coming at night with many, 
many parcels, and pity and comfort in his 
good blue eyes, that spoke instead of his 
silent tongue. 

Ah, the bitter sweet of those old visions ; 
the tears ran helplessly down her poor thin 
cheeks and fell unheeded on her hands. 

The driver took her gold with gratitude, 
and ardently wished her “‘ A Merry Christ- 


mas.” She was the strangest “fare” he 





had ever driven, scarcely seeming to know 
when she had reached her own house, 
walking in and leaving her overflowing 
parcels tumbling about the cab. 

She crawled up-stairs, frightening Maisie’s 
nurse by her exhausted looks. The girl 
flew down-stairs for a cup of tea, but when 
it was made and carried up her mistress 
was not in the drawing-room. She had 
thrown off her bonnet and furs and lay 
upon the bed where Maisie was taking her 
afternoon sleep. The little one stirred 
drowsily and flung out an arm that fell 
softly on Maisie’s breast; to feel it there 
stilled the poor mother’s racked heart; she 
could never be entirely desolate while she 
had her child. 

That evening, refreshed by sleep and 
food, she had an hour of pleasure while 
she took the little one on her lap and 
guided the sensitive hands all over the toys 
she had bought for little Verney Drake. 
Maisie had not forgotten her companion of 
the summer, and must hear described over 
and over again each gift that was to go in 
her name. 

“ Mother will help you, and you'll write 
‘ With Maisie’s love.’ ” 

“And I'll tie the parcels; I can tie a 
knot, Anne teached me.” 

“Mother’s baby is getting so big, she’ll 
soon be too big to sit in laps!” yet she 
was hugged closer, and they both laughed. 
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“You must help mother with the other 
people’s presents, the big people. To- 
morrow we'll go out and buy a stocking to 
fill for Anne. Twostockings? Very well, 
but it’s a great secret; nobody but mother 
and Maisie is to know about it, and in four 
more days ’’—she ticked them off on the 
slender fingers—“ one, two, three, four— 
we'll send the stockings to Anne’s mother, 
and Anne’s mother will tie them to her 
bedposts when Anne’s sleeping, and when 
Anne wakes up she’ll say— 

“* Why, I do believe Miss Maisie’s been 
here in the dark!’” 

The little one laughed gleefully. 

“ And Maisie will be at the sea!” 

On her innocent lips the words sounded 
an omen for good. By the sea there would 
be peace and security, by the sea which is 
the great highway of escape for all who 
would be lost or unknown, it would be 
possible to reconstruct life, to live it so 
that each breath should not be a heart 
stab. 

She heard it sing in her ears, the 
water that calls, the water that lures: 
“Trust me, and I will rock you to 
rest.” 

“ Yes, the sea!” she cried, her cheeks 
feverishly bright. “Mother and Maisie 
will go there, and some day, perhaps, a 
ship will come and take them to the other 
shore where father is.” 


(To be continued.) 











A JAPANESE FESTIVAL IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD OF A LONDON HOSPITAL 


The quaint kimonos worn by the children, the lanterns, fans, paper umbrellas, and the charming decorations 
were provided by the doctors and nurses of the North-Eastern Hospital, who themselves met the 


entire cost of the festival. 


A copy of this beautiful photograph was sent to the Mikado. 
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A Pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel 


A RACY HOLIDAY PAPER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


FLED in a south-westerly direction 

(by the London and South-Western 

Railway), and in course of time found 
myself wandering about Southampton, 
waiting for the departure of the St. Malo 
boat. I went on board, and settled down in 
the earnest hope that Britannia would rule 
the waves as straight as possible during the 
coming night and morning. And so she 
kindly did. After a pleasant twelve hours 
we came in sight of St. Malo, lying, to use 
the fanciful description of a French writer, 
like a great granite ship—“ Prét 4 s’élancer 
vers l’inconnu, l’idéal des marins.’”’ The 
granite rocks are the hull, the walls and 
bastions the bulwarks, and the cathedral 
spire the mast. 

St. Malo is a peninsula connected with 
the mainland by an embankment, the Sillon, 
and close to it is St. Servan; whilst across 
the bay, or the mouth of the river Rance, 
is the bright and comparatively new town 
of Dinard. 


Nursemaids and Children 


Entering the port, we step ashore on the 
quay near the Grande Porte, and I find my 
way to an hotel adjoining the birthplace of 
Chateaubriand. In the afternoon I stroll 
on to the quay, and entering again by the 
Porte St. Vincent, which is close to the 
chateau and the tower of Quicen-Groigne, 
pass through the Rue de Chateaubriand 
and gain the Porte St. Thomas, which 
leads to the sands where the bathers are 
disporting themselves. Just under the 
wall is a crowd of nursemaids and children 
seated or playing on the sands, the latter 
revelling in the usual sandy amusements, 
digging trenches and building forts and 
castles; whilst the bonnes, with healthy 
brown faces framed in white Breton and 
Norman caps of quaint and varying designs, 
are working or gossiping with cheerful 
clatter of tongues. 

Just in front is a rocky islet occupied by 
the Fort National; and, as the tide has 
partially ebbed, the rocks are dotted with 
groups of brightly-dressed, bare-legged 
children wading through the pools or 
slipping over the seaweed. 

On to the right the sands stretch away 
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towards Paramé and the distant sandhills. 
Near at hand is a bright, gaily-coloured 
crowd standing and sitting round the little 
wheeled bathing pavilions (it would be an 
insult to call them bathing-machines). 
Brilliant sunshades, wonderful costumes, 
bathing and otherwise ; a Pharaoh’s dream 
of fat and lean; charming baigneuses and 
comical baigneurs—the whole scene looks 
like a coloured plate in a French comic 
illustrated paper. I know this is an upside 
down way of putting it, but first impressions 
are often singular. 


A Gay Scene 


But this was altogether too gay a scene 
for a pilgrim, so I turned away and wan- 
dered along the ramparts, and thence down 
to the sands opposite the island, which is 
uncovered at low water, so I sat down ona 
granite shelf under the walls and waited. 
I lighted a cigarette, placed a bottle of 
smelling-salts to my nose, and gave myself 
up to the enjoyment of the scene. 

It was a beautiful day. Below me the 
ebbing tide was softly lapping on the 
edge of the widening stretch of yellow 
sands. Out in the bay, dotted with 
fort-crowned rocks and little islands, the 
summer sea was shimmering in the sunlight, 
tinted like an opal, but with colours more 
intense—sea-green, vivid and transparent, 
flecked with purple shadows, with white 
glancing lines of foam where the sea softly 
surged around the base of the rocks. 
Southampton the day before had looked 
cold and dull and colourless under a grey 
sky ; but here everything was bright and 
sunny. It was like being transported on a 
magic carpet from a land of fog and mist 
to a tropical shore. 


Malo Malodorous! 


But there is a thorn to every rose, and 
the thorn was present here. Cologne, so 
travellers say, has many scores of separate 
appreciable stinks, but I felt that even such 
a variety would be more charming than 
the one monotonous, penetrating odour 
prevalent here. 

A wicked thought came into my head 
as I sat and sniffed. Chateaubriand was 
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buried on the extreme point of the island 
just in front of me; he had craved the site 
as a boon from his fellow-citizens; he 
wanted his body to rest on the point nearest 
to the open sea. Might it not be that he 
wished, even in death, to lie as far away as 
possible from the ancient and unfishlike 
smells of his native city ? 

Thinking of Chateaubriand produced a 
poetic inspiration, and I commenced an ode, 
“OQ Malo malodorant!” but there broke 
down. 

By this time the ripple in the water 
showed that the causeway communicating 
with the Grand Bay would soon be 
uncovered. Already there were groups of 
pilgrims waiting to cross; some of the 
younger ones, with shortened kilts or 


trousers, and bare feet, commenced to wade ; 
then a stout old woman with elephantine 
legs splashed in. She was not a pilgrim, 
for she carried the basket, and evidently 
meant business in seaweed or shell-fish. 
Gradually the procession lengthened, until 
at last the path was above the water-line, 
and we all passed over. 

Mounting a staircase of rock steps, we 
crossed the island, where on the northern- 
most point is the tomb of the illustrious 
Frangois-René de Chateaubriand. 

A simple granite cross, bearing a wreath 
of yellow immortelles, and enclosed in an 
ornamental iron railing, marks the resting- 
place of the great writer whom St. Malouins 
delight to honour. 

Entering the city by the nearest gate, I 
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devote the interval before table-d’héte to 
exploring some of the old streets, narrow 
and dirty, with tall, quaint old houses. 
There are some delightful “ bits’ here and 
there. In one street I came across an old 
circular stone stairway, winding up just 
inside a battered relic of a mansion. As I 
stood sketching it, cats appeared at all the 
openings, indeed, the whole place seemed 
swarming with them, and from their con- 
fident demeanour it was evident they were 
a privileged class. I thought that perhaps 
a love of cats was a weakness of the kindly 
Breton folk, but when I remarked to a 
native that cats were abundant, his reply 
was a conclusive one: ‘ Mais, monsieur, 
il y a beaucoup de souris !” 


A French Cheap Jack 


In the evening, after dinner, I sat outside 
in the street, watching with interest the 
types of the passing or loafing people. 
Men lounging with blue blouses and un- 
shaven faces ; burly, honest-looking Breton 
country folk ; neatly-dressed, fine-featured 
women with spotless linen head-gear; 
French soldiers, under-sized and slouching, 
with pipe in mouth and hands in their 
baggy red breeches; wandering dogs, as 
unmistakably French as if they shrugged 
their shoulders instead of wagging their 
tails, or as if they had barked in French. 
Then a Cheap Jack pitched his caravan 
close by, and proceeded to sell cutlery 
(with the Sheffield trade-marks) at im- 
possible prices, pattering away just like an 
English Cheap Jack at a fair, only in French. 
And the French language beats the English 


out of the field for Cheap Jack purposes. 
The Frenchman pleads, he implores, then 
he waxes wroth and rolls his r’s, then in 
his indignation he turns to his attendant: 
‘« Eteignez les lumiéres!’’ but he relents! 
he will give these imbeciles one more 
chance! and so he keeps the ball rolling. 


En r-r-route! 


Next morning I resumed my pilgrimage 
on board the little steam-boat, the Ille-et- 
Rance. It took a long time to get the last 
passenger on board, but at last, after a 
good deal of the French equivalents for 
“ease her!” “stop her!” “go ahead!” 
“stern easy!” the captain gave the 
sonorous order, “En r-r-route,” and we 
steamed out. Leaving on the left the 
abandoned harbour works commenced by 
Napoleon, and the Cité Fort, we crossed to 
Dinard and filled up to the full our com- 
plement of passengers, and then we went 
ahead up the Rance. 

The run up from St. Malo to Dinan was 
a delightful one. It was a brilliant day, 
and, glancing back beyond the mouth of 
the river, the sea was sparkling and flecked 
with white horses under a fresh breeze. 
Looking over the side of the little steamer, 
the water was so clear that through the 
transparent cool green depths myriads of 
meduse of all sizes could be seen pumping 
themselves along, or rising and sinking 
with graceful motion, their exquisitely fine 
filaments floating with the tide. The 
river Rance is well worth a visit—some- 
times narrowing between lofty wooded cliffs 
or bold rocks, and sometimes opening out 
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into wide reaches fringed by woods and 
meadows; dotted here and there with 
chateaux picturesquely placed. One house 
we passed on the left-hand side has a 
gruesome name, the Maison de |’Egorgerie, 
literally the Slaughter House. The story 
is that during the Revolution a whole family, 
with the exception of an infant in the cradle, 
was butchered there. 


Painful Appeals to Sympathy 


Some miles farther up, where, after 
passing through a wide reach, the Plaine 
de Mordreux, the river narrows consider- 
ably, we pass under the lofty railway bridge, 
the Pont de Lessar, and soon come to a 
lock. Taking advantage of our forced 
detention here, some beggars made a raid 
onus. Two old women appeared on the 
wall above us, each towing a man. One 
man had no particular claim on our chari- 
table sympathies except on account of his 
extreme senility, the other was an imposing 
wreck with (apparently) sightless eyes and 
total absence of arms. The latter excited 
the most practical sympathy in the shape 
of coppers, whereat the old lady who was 
exploiting “le vieillard” waxed very wroth, 
and winged words passed. I am afraid 
that poor old man will have a hard time 
of it; perhaps when I pass that way again 
I shall find that the hag who farms him 
has reduced him to the lowest common 
denominator by putting out his eyes and 
chopping off his arms so as to equalise her 
chances. 


The Goal of my Pilgrimage 


Passing on we soon arrived at Dinan, 
and stepped ashore near the lofty viaduct, 
which towers above and bridges over the 
river and the gorge. I had not time to see 
much of Dinan, as I hurried on to catch 
the train for Pontorson. At Pontorson, a 
dirty, dreary-looking town, in which dogs 
and cider seemed prevalent, I mounted a 
“voiture” bound for Mont St. Michel, and 
then, with an immense amount of whip- 
cracking and g-r-r-r-ring and wild waving 
of loose reins, and manes and tails, we 
galumphed away towards the goal of my 
pilgrimage. 

It was not long before, on the level 
road, I caught my first glimpse of the 
Mount, with its grand pile of abbey and 
church buildings towering up above the 
flat surface of the intervening country. 
Then a mile or two further and we left the 
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mainland and passed on to the embank- 
ment which leads up to the walls. In 
former times pilgrims anxious to visit the 
shrine of the great St. Michel had to wait, 
if it happened to be high water, until the 
tide had receded, and then to cross the 
sands, but in 1880, in spite of protests and 
active opposition from artists and arche- 
ologists, this embankment was made. It 
leads straight up to the southern side, ter- 
minating between two towers which pro- 
ject from the walls. Behind the walls, or 
scattered on the steep slope of the rock, 
are the houses of the little town, the roofs 
of those in the lower part of the street 
just visible above the ramparts, but rising 
higher and clustering one above the other 
towards the east, the base line terminating 
in an angular bastion. Up above, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the base, and 
apparently growing from the granite rock 
itself, the mass of masonry towers up to 
its apex, some four hundred feet above the 
sands. 

First come the lofty abbatial buildings, 
the hostelry and abbey lodgings, with St. 
Stephen’s Chapel and the central Church 
of St. Michel, with a glimpse towards the 
east angle of crocketed pinnacles and flying 
buttresses, and lower down to the right the 
conical roof of the Tour des Courbins. 
Towards the west side the huge buttresses 
climb the precipitous slope. At the foot 
of the rock below the buttresses is a large 
modern white building with conspicuous 
lettering on its face, ‘‘ Orphelinat,” flanked 
by a bastion. 

We alight some fifty yards from the 
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walls amidst a small crowd of hotel touts, 
and descending a few steps at the end of 
the embankment, pass along a wooden 
staging under the barbican, and reach the 
entrance to the town. Just inside, by the 
Porte du Lion, are two huge cannon, or 
bombards, left behind by the English when, 
in 1434, they gave up their siege of the 
Mount, at that time gallantly defended by 
a band of Norman nobles and men-at- 
arms under Louis d’Estouleville. Then 
comes the Porte du Roi, and emerging into 
the narrow street, I find a charming hostess, 
whose praises have often been-sung in 
verse and prose, gracefully and smilingly 
wafting her visitors to their respective 
billets. 


SOME OF THE GARRISON AT ST. MALO 


**Under-sized and slouching, with pipe in mouth and hands 
in their baggy red trousers.” 


So I took my ease at my inn, had an 
early dinner, and afterwards set out to 
wander round the outside. The tide being 
out I walked along the sands and rocks 
under the west side. After passing the 
bastion near the Orphanage, the rock slopes 
up precipitously to the foot of a high wall 
enclosing the courtyard or platform in 
front of the modern Jesuit facade built in 
1780. Standing on a detached mass of 
rock at the foot, near the north-west 
angle, is a little chapel dedicated to St. 
Aubert. 

Passing by this we come to the north side. 
Here the steep base of the Mount is thinly 
clothed with trees, running up to the walls, 
built to protect the magnificent buildings 
known as the Merveille, a grand specimen 
of the religious military abbeys of the 
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Middle Ages. Starting from a height of 
about one hundred and sixty feet above the 
mean level of the sea, it towers up another 
hundred and forty or hundred and fifty 
feet. Above the roof the central church 
rises still higher. On the left, towards the 
east, the ramparts zigzag down, and ter- 
minate in a bastion. 


An Impregnable Fortress 


The eastern face of the Mount is the 
most striking of all. Looking up from a 
point near the north-east angle, the place 
takes the form of a pyramid of beautiful 
proportions, of which the apex is the 
tower of the central church, and the base 
the machicolated walls with towers and 
bastions. 

Rising as it does from the level plain of 
sand, there is nothing to distract the eye, 
and it is a sight which grows more im- 
pressive the longer we look. But even as 
it is, we are losing much of the effect by 
being so close, for the nearer we approach 
the base the more dwarfed the height natur- 
ally appears. As we recede the Mount 
towers up higher and higher. 

It would require a thorough knowledge 
of military fortifications to be able to de- 
scribe accurately the plan of the walls with 
their curtains, bastions, etc., but it is evident 
that they were carefully designed, for the 
place was impregnable, and had resisted 
all attacks, whether by land or sea. 

The south side I have already described. 
Crossing the embankment, we re-enter the 
town, having made the complete circuit, 
the distance being about eleven hundred 
yards. 


Green Trees in still Lakes 


Next morning I devoted to making a 
sketch from the north-east corner. The 
tide, which during the night I had heard 
as it came roaring up the Couesnon and 
spreading over the sands, had receded, 
and, looking out seaward, the vast level 
plain stretched away, apparently to the 
horizon, broken only by the rocky island of 
Tombelaine, some three miles to the north- 
west. The sun was shining brightly, and 
now and then, when I rested and looked 
out towards the bay, I saw, or thought I 
saw, green trees reflected in still lakes, a 
complete mirage. Merry sounds of singing 
and talking came ringing along the level 
surface of the wet sands,.and it was diffi- 
cult to believe that they could possibly 
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come from those tiny dark specks which 
were moving in the distance—fishermen 
or mussel-gatherers. Sometimes a little 
moving spot, away in the distance towards 
Avranches or Granville, would gradually 
develop into a party of country folk driving 
rapidly towards the Mount to spend a 
holiday. 

In front of me, as I sat, was this wondrous 
pile of ancient walls and houses, creeping 
up by the granite rock and crowned with 
buttressed abbey and pinnacled church. 
In the clear air the voices of children play- 
ing somewhere in the abbey precincts, or 
the lively chatter of French visitors climb- 
ing the steps towards the Merveille, could 
be distinguished, even to the matter of 


a poor young English girl who was caught 
some years ago by the rising tide near the 
Tombelaine island and overwhelmed in the 
quicksands. 

After lunch I went up to the abbey, and 
entering under the twin towers of the 
Donjon, joined a party who were going 
round the interior under the charge of one 
of the official guides—old soldiers, who are 
employed by the French Government as 
guardians. After this, the production of a 
sketch-book was a sufficient passport to the 
building. I was at liberty to wander about 
alone among the crypts and chapels. 
Nothing could exceed the courtesy and kind- 
ness of these guardians—very different from 
England, where, too often, a pencil is looked 
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their talk, for sand, like water, carries 
sound a long distanee. Once some bells 
clashed out from somewhere above, and 
the sound came pealing down and echoed 
away to the distant shores. 

At last, when I rose, for it was time for 
the midday meal, the mirage on the horizon 
was broken by a glancing line of white, 
and there were gleams of moving water. 
It was the tide turning and commencing 
its steady rush. At low water the sea 
recedes about eight miles from the Mount, 
and the roar, as it comes up over the sands, 
can be heard a long way off. The speed of 
the flowing sea has been much exaggerated ; 
it travels slowly and steadily, but still it is 
not well to venture too far without a guide 
who understands the conditions of the sand 
and the tide-table. In the churchyard I 
noticed a headstone marking the grave of 


upon by the Bumble and verger breed as 
an instrument of evil or destruction. For 
two or three days I spent a good part of 
my time in wandering about or studying 
crypts, chapels, dormitories, halls, and 
cloisters, each one of which is worth a 
whole chapter to have anything like justice 
done to it. 

Down below are some gruesome cachots, 
or dark cells, some entirely without a gleam 
of light. I tried the experiment of shut- 
ting myself in one of these, and, judging 
from the sensations of a few minutes, many 
a poor forgotten wretch must have died in 
madness, shut in from light and sound of 
the outer world, and perhaps left to starve. 
It gave one a creepy feeling to sit by the 
steps leading down to these horrible dens 
and think of the inhuman cruelties per- 
petrated there. 
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CATS ARE VERY PLENTIFUL IN THE BACK 
STREETS OF ST. MALO. 


The Radical and the Priest 


But it was not altogether solitary work 
sketching in these places, for at constant 
intervals throughout each day parties of 
visitors came the round, generally with a 
good sprinkling of priests amongst them. 
There was one visitor, a French com- 
mercial traveller, and evidently from his 
conversation and remarks a hot Radical, 
who vented his indignation at the sight of 
the cells on three unfortunate clericals who 
were near him. When they remonstrated 
he struck a tragic attitude and appealed 
to the official guide—‘ Monsieur, est il 
défendu de parler politique ici?’’ And on 
receiving the reply, “‘ Mais, non, monsieur! ” 
he proceeded to rub it in again. Pointing 
to the cell, he turned to his enemies, “ Voila 
un de vos arguments !”’ 

Just a word or two anent the history of 
the Mount may perhaps give some readers 
a desire to know more. 


A Legend of the Archangel Michael 


We are told that there are no construc- 
tions on the rock built before the eleventh 
century, but tradition finds an origin in the 
legend that the Archangel Michael appeared 
to St. Aubert, a bishop of Avranches, in a 
dream, and commanded him to build a 
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church in his honour. This the bishop 
appears to have neglected, until at last the 
archangel appeared again and laid his 
finger on St. Aubert’s head, the touch frac- 
turing his skull, and then the unfortunate 
prelate bestirred himself. He probably 
told his friends that the idea had suddenly 
struck him! So early in the eighth cen- 
tury he built a church, and afterwards an 
abbey. From that time pilgrims began to 
resort to the Mount, and the fame of the 
place grew. 

After the death of Charlemagne some 
wanderers, seeking refuge from the de- 
vastating hordes of Rollo, came hither, and 
from this time dates the origin of the town. 

In the eleventh century were begun the 
buildings, some of which still exist, and 
for some centuries after these structures 
were added to or replaced when fire and 
lightning wrought ruin, as they often did, 
despite the dedication to the protection of 
St. Michael. 

The Mount has stood many sieges, and 
the English fruitlessly wasted the lives of 
knights and men-at-arms in the endeavour 
to seize this stronghold. After the battle of 
Agincourt the English are said to have 
encamped on the little island of Tombelaine, 
and from thence attempted the capture, but 
in vain. In 1435 they made a last assault, 
but were repulsed, and abandoned their 
artillery, of which the two bombards placed 
just inside the town by the Porte du Lion 
formed a part. 


The Penance of an English King 


In the long list of abbots of Mont St. 
Michel perhaps the best known and the 
most remarkable was Robert de Torigny, 
who wielded the crozier from 1154 to 1186. 
Although a friend of Henry II. of England, 
he was the first to denounce him after the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury, 
and the remorseful king did penance before 
him at Avranches. 

Early in the nineteenth century the first 
Napoleon converted Mont St. Michel into 
a house of correction, and Louis XVIII. 
continued this profanation. The most 
ruthless damage was done; pillars were 
cut into to support floors and partitions, 
into which the magnificent halls of the 
Merveille were divided. 


The Prisoner’s Iron Cage 


Previously, in the eighteenth century, 
Louis XV. used the dungeons for State 
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prisoners, and it was here that one unfor- 
tunate prisoner, Henri Dubourg, was shut 
up and died in the iron cage—which, how- 
ever, appears to have been made of wood. 
The guide points out an arched niche in a 
narrow passage, about eight feet wide and 
four and a half feet deep, barely high 
enough at the top of the arch for a man 
to stand upright in, as the place of the 
iron cage. There are some rusty old 
iron staples still fixed in the stonework on 
each side, and it is difficult to explain their 
presence there unless the niche was used as 
a cage of some sort. An unfortunate wretch 
shut up there, by squeezing himself in one 
corner, could just catch a glimpse of a bit 
of light coming through a barred window. 
But I must get back to my hotel. 


Two Witch-like Old Women 


In the evenings, after dinner, we sat 
outside in the narrow street. On the 
other side, just opposite us, an old em- 
brasure in the wall had been converted 
into a sort of scullery, where two witch- 
like old women washed innumerable dishes 
by the light of a tallow candle, which threw 
weird caricature shadows behind them as 
they moved. The watch-tower just inside 
the king’s gate stood up black against 
the sky and the ramparts, and the 
lights from the houses and from the 
Chinese lanterns, hung here and there 
instead of lamps, threw fitful illumi- 
nation on the low lean-to roof of the 
little shop where rosaries and beads 
and souvenirs of -the pilgrimage to 
the sacred Mount are sold, and on the 
old green-covered walls. 

Then up long flights of steps to 
my sleeping quarters, a hundred feet 
above the Barbican, by the entrance- 
gate. Standing on the terrace up there 
one could not help thinking of the 
many knights and pilgrims whose foot- 
steps had trodden the stones of the 
little narrow street below. 


The Man with the Iron Mask 

Edward the Confessor, Harold and his 
conqueror, William of Normandy, then a 
kingly figure with bowed head, scourge- 
scarred back, doing penance for the murder 
of the old archbishop in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, a long procession of French 
kings and nobles, among them the pious 
Charles de Blois, who is said to have 
““cheminé nudz piedz depuis Rennes en 
Bretaignes jusques en ce Mont.” And 
amongst the pilgrims is a well-known face 
and figure, no other—mirabile dictu !—than 
our own Merry Monarch. Bishop Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm are in the crowd, and 
Madame de Sévigné too. Then there are 
the poor wretches come to be shut out from 
the light of day, and to rot in the cachots. 
In the midst is the mysterious figure of 
the “ Man with the Iron Mask.” 

Mont St. Michel to-day is stripped of 
its monks and prisoners too. It is now a 
national monument of France. 

My time is at an end, sol turn my 
back on the grand old Mount, and, with 
more whip-cracking and g-r-r-r-ring and 
waving horsehair, I am whirled away 
homewards. 


TWO OLD WOMEN APPEARED ON THE WALL OF THE 


LOCK, EACH TOWING A MAN, ONE VERY OLD, 
THE OTHER BLIND AND WITHOUT ARMS 
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WHAT IS A “CHARMING” 


WOMAN? 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 


HICH are the most charming women 
in the world ? 

The question arose one evening 
out of a casual allusion in our conversation 
to that most entrancing of all subjects, the 
subject of feminine beauty and attractive- 
ness. Solomon, who cultivates a foible for 
definitions and first principles, as though 
he were qualifying for a chair of logic and 
metaphysics, desired in his airy manner to 
be told what charm is, remarking that until 
that point was settled agreement would be 
impossible. I might have flung Aristotle’s 
brusque retort at him, ‘‘ That question can 
only be asked by the blind ;” or, adopting 
the ultra-gallantry of two centuries ago, I 
might have invited him to look in the face 
of the young lady classic and learn for him- 
self. Old poets and courtiers are full of 


such gallant conceits. In the superior light 
of the twentieth century we smile at them 
pityingly ; for, despite the enormity of our 


annual drink bill, we are really a very 
sober, self-contained people. When we 
contemplate beauty we do not break out 
into rapturous exclamations, like a school- 
miss over a cream-tart. Neither do we, 
like Ben Jonson or the learned Doctor 
Donne, seek to get up a fictitious glow by 
rioting in the extravagant and absurd. 
No, even in our admiration we keep within 
the limits of well-bred composure and a 
chastened common-sense. We are serene ; 
we do not lose our heads even in worship. 


A Particular kind of Perfection 


I therefore answered simply: Charm is 
that particular kind of perfection which 
every man finds in the woman he loves. 
There was a pause. The Curate looked 
inquiringly at the young lady classic; the 
young lady classic looked shyly at the 
Curate. The Colonel seemed to pull him- 
self together as if he were attacking a 
problem in strategy on which the fate of 
armies depended. Solomon, I am afraid, 
sniggered. ‘ But suppose,” he said, “a 
man doesn’t love any woman in particular, 
what then ?” 

Then, I answered, he is no man at all, and 


cannot have an opinion on beauty or charm 
worth a moment’s attention. You are sur- 
prised. “Iam,” returned Solomon. “ Very 
much surprised indeed. To comprehend 
beauty and charm must one whose heart 
is disengaged, as the saying goes, rush off 
at all hazards and fall in love? That’s a 
pretty doctrine.” 


Clearing the Ground 


It has the merit of being true as well as 
pretty, I rejoined. Suppose we clear the 
ground with an axiom: Every rightly- 
constituted man ought to be in love from 
his youth up. That is to say, he ought to 
begin life with a sweetheart, or, if you 
prefer it, a heroine whom he would defend 
to the death. Most men I am glad to think 
do thus begin, and I venture the opinion 
it would be an exceedingly bad day for the 
race if the practice were to go out of fashion. 
I really wouldn’t give a pinch of snuff for 
a young fellow who has not a heroine of 
his own tucked safely away in a corner of 
his affections. 

“Do you really mean it?” inquired 
Solomon. ‘“ Because if you are in earnest 
it is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard.” 


Every Girl should have Three Admirers 


Mean it! I returned; I was never more 
serious in my life, never more thoroughly 
convinced of a truth. You will recall 
Ruskin’s opinion, already mentioned at 
this table, that every girl of spirit ought 
to have at least three ardent and devoted 
admirers. I say with equal emphasis that 
every youth ought to set out in life with 
one real heroine enshrined in his heart, at 
once an ideal and a touchstone. Need I 
name her who is entitled to that place of 
honour ? The face of the young lady classic 
gleamed as with a sudden light. 

“His mother,” she cried, eagerly as a 
child guessing a riddle. 


Every Young Fellow ought to be a Don Quixote 


I bowed. Yes,I said, his mother. In 
one respect at least every young fellow 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1905. 
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ought to be a Don Quixote; his mother’s 
face, be it homely, be it comely, ought to 
be his ideal of beauty, her voice the sweetest 
music that ever sounded in his ears. I 
believe that all great men, all true men, 
have been ardent lovers in the sense I 
speak of. History proves that men are 
moulded to greatness and nobility by their 
mothers, and daily experience confirms 
history. And you are to consider this in 
particular, that he who starts in this spirit 
of devotion is likely ever after to retain a 
high ideal of womanhood in general. Never 
man yet was a bad son and a good husband, 
and rarely has a man been a bad husband 
and a good son. 


The Vital Principle of First Love 


You see then how vital is this principle 
of a first love. Time and the daughters 
of Eve may lead a man to swerve in his 
allegiance 

“Only seem to swerve,” put in the Colonel, 
apologising for the interruption. 

Only seem, I owned, thanking him for the 
correction. No, it is not a case here of 
being off with the old love before being on 
with the new. When you are told that a 
man can love but one woman, don’t believe 
it. Nature has provided a place in every 
man’s heart for a second or a third or even 
a score, when sisters are many and nieces 
abundant. The best men are the most 
varied lovers. The narrowest heart has 
room for two, and the first installed should 
hold her place to the end. 


From the Cradle to the Grave 


There is a love that goes literally from 
the cradle to the grave ; that encircles its 
object with a divine halo, wraps it in a 
golden mist which may one day be found 
golden and no mist at all. Hence, if I 
were revising Plato’s Republic or More’s 
Utopia, I should ordain that all boys, 
youths and young men ambitious to become 
worthy citizens must begin by falling in 
love, and begin at home. Thence they 
would carry proper, life-long ideals into 
the world. Need it be shown by argument 
what an advantage that would be both to 
the man and to the world ? 


The Grandest Book in the World 


“T say ‘Amen’ to that,” said the Colonel, 


with a kind of suppressed fervency. He 
is not a man to show emotion, though we 
all feel it is there, softly keeping control 
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like the regulator of a watch. We could 
see that he had now gone back three-score 
years to his first love. How much, think 
you, is the world debtor for the quiet even- 
ing talks between the mother and her boy, 
perhaps in some lowly country place re- 
mote from the madding crowd? How many 
glorious inspirations are received when the 
bright young face looks up radiantly to one 
as fond if not as bright as itself, and the 
young blood leaps over some tale of heroism, 
that deftly instils an ideal! Some day a 
man of genius, which is to say a man of 
universal heart and affection, will write a 
book on what the world owes to mothers, 
and that book will be the grandest, the 
most popular ever written, the Bible alone 
excepted. 


Where are the most beautiful Women to be found P 


After this interlude I was able to repeat 
my question, Which are the most charming 
women in the world, that is to say, are they 
English, French, Spanish, or American ? 
Solomon struck in again with the sapient 
remark that in all likelihood toan English- 
man the English women, to a Frenchman 
the French are the most charming, and so 
on through the whole list of nationalities. 
There is of course a kind of patriotism in 
these things, I responded. Moreover we 
must not forget the little matter of affinity. 
A Hottentot belle will always captivate a 
Hottentot beau. To the Indian lover, 
gorgeous in his war-trappings, the Indian 
maiden with flat face, dyed teeth, and 
coppery complexion is the acme of beauty. 
That is in the nature and fitness of things. 
I should have no regard for the despicable 
creature who went about traducing his 
country-women, drawing satirical attention 
to their oddities, making sport of their 
little defects, physical or mental. But 
philosophy is enthroned above all parti- 
ality, all prejudice of caste or race. Besides, 
the sense of civilised mankind has in the 
course of centuries evolved a more or less 
definite standard of beauty. Judged by that 
standard then, what country to-day stands 
first in beautiful women? It is a deli- 
cate question to ask, but I hope it will not 
rouse jealousy, or lead to international 
complications. 


Irish Women the most beautiful 


An independent witness, Emil Reich, 
Doctor Juris, has lately been discussing it 
in a very suggestive book on “ Imperial- 
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ism,” and he plumps for Ireland. “ For 
Ireland!” cried Solomon, as though all his 
fine Saxon feelings were outraged. You 
will perceive, I said, proceeding as if he 
had not spoken, that this opinion cannot be 
the result of prepossession or bias. Reich 
does not strike one as being a Celtic name. 
It is, in fact, as little Hibernian as Mark 
Twain’s Mrs. Murphy was Italian. Mr. 
Reich (to give him his English appellation) 
is in truth a Hungarian of cosmopolitan 
tastes and wide historical knowledge. At 
our table we taboo politics, and indeed con- 
troversial questions in general, and I am 
not going to say a word about his views on 
Imperialism, except in so far as they con- 
cern woman. He discusses and criticises 
the women of four great nationalities, the 
British, French, Russian and American. 
He thinks the Imperialism of English 
women is a grand passion for social 
advancement. 


Why Irish Women are beautiful 


“Tf English women in the country,” he 
remarks, ‘‘cared more for their fowls and 
poultry than for social advancement, 
England might very well produce the eggs 
for which now over ten million pounds are 
paid annually to Denmark and France 
alone. That is at least domestic and 
practical. Most of us like eggs fresh, and 
eggs that come from France or Denmark 
cannot, so to speak, be in the first flush of 
youth when they reach our tables. In 
consequence of this neglect of poultry 
English women have lost their spontaneity 
and naiveté. But the Irish ladies, because 
they are domesticated and raise eggs, to 
say nothing of delicious Cork butter, retain 
their beauty and fascination. They are 
pre-eminently,” says Mr. Reich, “ the 
femmes dangereuses, in that they captivate 
men both by their physical beauty and by 
their intellectual vivacity. In their feline 
grace there is something uncanny; and 
their vibrating voices overflow their words, 
as the sea does the shells on the beach.” 

“That makes the mere Saxon a little 
afraid perhaps,” remarked the Curate. 
“* What is the judgment upon the English 
woman ?” 


What about English Women ? 


You have it partly already, I answered. 
For the rest she is still preserved from 
degeneration to the Roman and American 
type. You will be glad to hear that the 
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intelligent foreigner finds her intensely 
modest, meek, yielding, reserved and full 
of quiet dignity. Further, when a girl she 
does not attempt to brow-beat men by 
displays of cleverness, and in England one 
may still meet women, says Mr. Reich, 
“who never speak of their knowledge or 
riches, both of which they frequently 
possess in a high degree.” That’s some- 
thing. The English woman’s fault, it 
seems, is her frightful conventionality. 
She has a horror of being natural or 
spontaneous, and a consuming ambition to 
be considered “ genteel” and “ ladylike.”’ 

‘‘And the American woman,” inquired 
Solomon, “ what’s the matter with her? 
Does she talk too much through her nose, 
or too loudly, or what?” 


The American Woman too much of a Hustler 


I think she hustles rather too much for 
Mr. Reich, I replied. To begin with, she is 
“ deficient in true womanhood as developed 
in Continental, and largely also in English 
women.” The trouble seems to be that 
the American people set themselves the 
gigantic task of building a great empire in 
a generation. A tremendous expenditure 
of natural grace has thereby been entailed, 
for the universal law is that in some way 
or other nations like individuals must pay 
for all they get. The payment in the case 
of American women appears to be very 
heavy. Take this for instance: “ As Ameri- 
can men have been bound to pucker up 
their nature, so to speak, into a few hard- 
worked bundles of nervous energy, other- 
wise their immense task could never have 
been done in so short a time; even so 
American women were compelled instinct- 
ively to drop a goodly portion of that 
feminine tenderness, naiveté, spontaneity, 
charm, and modesty which were of no use 
whatever in the one task that their men 
had set themselves.” 


She browbeats Nature 


In her desire to be original and master- 
ful the American woman, unlike her more 
timid English sister, brow-beats nature. 
She becomes anti-this and anti-that, a 
Shakespeare-Baconist, or Bacon-Shake- 
spearian, attends innumerable lectures, has 
a shot at every science, runs to and fro over 
the face of the globe, and in all things is 
desperately up-to-date. Often too she 
essays the comic réle, and to Mr. Reich, 
as well as to sensible men in general, | 





fancy, a professedly huniorous woman is as 
much an abomination as a painted man. 
Poor, brow-beaten nature, however, takes 
her revenge in her own way. The price 
paid by the masterful woman for her 
masterfulness is the loss of all those soft 
charms and graces by which she captivates 
and enslaves man. 
“ Yes,” said the Colonel, 


““*Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this : 
Not like to like, but like in difference.’ ” 


A sham counterfeit of Man 


“Precisely,” he went on. “Tennyson read 
the golden secret aright. Mr. Reich’s 
complaint, as I understand it, is that the 
age 1s unwisely trying to turn woman into 
a sort of sham counterfeit of man, and that 
in disregard of her own best interest she 
aids and abets it in the fraud, vastly to her 
own detriment. It is because they stick 
to their place in nature that the Irish ladies 
are so bewitching.” 

“Too bewitching perhaps,” said Solomon, 
looking very wise. 

If you are susceptible to the dangerous 
infection of charm, I said, it would be 
discretion on your part not to take your 
holidays in Ireland. You may be caught 
if you do. Whether by chance or their 
own bright intelligence, the Irish ladies 
have discovered a piece of golden wisdom. 
It is a theory with the later historians, 
including Mr. Reich, that Napoleon owed 
his fall to the domestic instincts of Madame. 
She cared nothing for his blazing victories 
and far-resounding glory. All she wanted 
was to attend to her home, her husband, 
her children and her poultry ; and his wars 
and trumpetings bothered and worried her. 
Therefore she decreed the thing must 
cease; and as a consequence Napoleon 
went into retirement at St. Helena. The 
Irish woman has all the vivacity and naiveté 
of the French woman with the same 
delicious attention to butter and eggs, 
hence her unfailing charm and her danger- 
ous and seductive power. When she goes 
into society she might quite justly send 
back the famous Cesarean report veni, vidi, 
vict. She literally conquers wherever she 
goes. 


The American Girl captures British Coronets 


“So does the American girl,” laughed 
Solomon. “ At any rate, if one is to judge 
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by the number of British coronets she 
captures. Of course one sees it is a matter 
of barter and sale, and that the charm of 
the American girl is the charm of gold.” 

I would not have you run too far or too 
fast in that direction either, I said. Multi- 
tudes of American girls are quite charming 
in spite of their dollars. I count some 
delightful friends among them. If the 
American girl cannot always conceal her 
overload of diamonds she is not alone in 
her love of finery. Let it be remembered 
that she is ambitious, eager to justify her 
existence, and not afraid of work in doing 
it. We British swear by birth and lineage. 
In America lineage in our sense does not 
exist. With us family descent is still the 
blue ribbon of our social life, the passport 
to our social paradise. A gilded fool who 
can trace his folly through a long ancestry 
is more valued in certain circles than are 
ten wise men whose families show no crust 
of antiquity. In America every family is 
of yesterday; hence the personal factor, 
the factor of achievement, counts for more 
than with us or our European neighbours. 
You see, we must be fair to the American 
girl; it really is not her fault that her 
father has nota family gout ten generations 
old. If the varnish on her seems a trifle 
fresh, if she does not feel quite at ease in 
her fine new clothes, why, she has all the 
brilliancy of newness. And it is the simple 
truth to say she has the most varied, 
daring and discursive intelligence anywhere 
exhibited by her sex to-day. 

“ And is it not a great compliment to her 
that she bulks so largely in the world’s 
eye,” observed the young lady classic 
quietly, “that even Mr. Reich, Doctor 
Juris, cannot write a book on Imperialism 
without devoting a chapter to her?” 


Woman Suffers manfully 


It is an equal compliment, I said, that 
her English sister receives at least as much 
attention from the world’s critics and 
reformers. We live in a strenuous age. 
Perhaps woman suffers everywhere from 
a heroic effort to do her duty manfully. 

“Manfully,” cried Solomon. “There, you 
have hit it. I declare when I read of some 
of the modern woman’s doings I am never 
quite sure to which sex she belongs. The 
one thing she cannot endure, so far as I 
can make out, is to have her light hid under 
a bushel.” 

It would be rather a pity, I remarked, if 
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her light were withdrawn. I think we 
should all find the world much duller if 
she were suppressed. It is not altogether 
her fault that she takes part somewhat 
too prominently perhaps in displays and 
advertisements, or that she sometimes 
acquires, unconsciously no doubt, the un- 
pleasant manner and accent of the circus. 
In many respects she is still young, and 
maturity of taste will rid her of many of 
her youthful extravagances. As it is she 
is not wholly to blame; for you never find 
a vulgarised womanhood but alongside of 
it you find a vulgarised manhood as well. 


Regeneration a matter of Butter and Eggs 


Regeneration of society and the world is 
a dual affair. It needs a very mellow and 
mature taste, in man or woman, to preserve 
the charm of simplicity which still character- 
ises the Irish. Perhaps, after all, it is a 
matter of butter and eggs, of bounded 
domestic interests, of naturalness, of naiveté 
in a word. It is because she is unspoiled 
by luxury or the sordid ambitions which 
vex the rest of the world that the Dark 
Rosaleen, as the poet fondly calls her, 
retains her charm unimpaired in an age 
of motors and gramophones. 


Woman needs the Humanities, not Mathematics 


“ Yes,” said the Colonel, “and does not 
the fact carry its own moral? After some 
experience of the Emerald Isle I agree with 
all that Mr. Reich says of the charm and 
fascination of the typical Irish girl. But I 
don’t agree when in regard to our clever 
English girls he echoes the prejudice of 
dull stupid people against the cultivation 
of the feminine intellect. What we want 
in our ladies is not less culture, but more. 
I cannot assure myself indeed that woman 
was meant for the laboratory, or that 
a profound knowledge of applied mathe- 
matics can ever bring out her best qualities. 
But of the humanities I for one hold she 
cannot have too much.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said the young lady 
classic in a grateful suffusion. “It is so 
nice to hear oneself justified.” 

Mr. Reich, I observed, prophesies a bad 
time for England when her women are all 
public men, managers, scientists, and what 
not. Home will then cease, meals will be 
provided by companies, children educated 
by telephone, and finally, to crown our 
misfortune,—but there, I cannot name the 
doleful, dreadful fact. 
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A Community of spectacled old Maids 


“Oh! do,” pleaded the young lady 
classic. Well then, I answered, if you 
must have it, our women are to become 
a community of spectacled old maids. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the Curate 
stoutly. “As to many feminine vagaries 
in these days I believe they are due to 
a mistaken notion of what men admire. 
Woman is entirely wrong if she thinks 
any man of sense admires her for her 
masculine swagger. It is sometimes said 
that the old chivalrous feeling for woman 
is dead or dying. If so, she has only 
herself toblame. I speak of course collect- 
ively,” he made haste to explain for reasons 
not hard to understand. ‘ Men do not like 
to see her aping them, however much they 
may seem to be amused by the sight. She 
may take it they do not like to see her 
with a cigarette between her teeth, for 
example. 


Man would preserve Woman from his own Follies 


“There is a sort of rude conscience in man 
which would preserve his womenfolk from 
his own failings and follies. If Helen had 
been a new woman we had never heard 
of her. As a member of the dull sex I 
consider that woman is sadly out of place 
on a race-course, jostling jockeys and book- 
makers, even if she should also jostle peers 
and legislators. She is out of place at the 
gaming-table, even when the play is the 
innocent and fashionable Bridge. I am 
not going to bring a nest of hornets about 
my head by saying she is out of place 
declaiming and denouncing from a public 
platform. I will only say that I have 
heard estimable women plead for estimable 
causes which would perhaps have fared 
better had the pleaders stayed at home. 
We have much to learn from the Irish 
ladies, and we should do well to study the 
secret of that charm which has made them 
irresistible.” 

Once upon a time, I said, Ireland was 
the light of all the Western world. Is it 
possible that she is going to regain her lost 
position, and that the Irish ladies are going 
to succeed, where for a thousand years 
politicians have failed ? 

“ And that by simply being themselves,” 
observed the Colonel. “How charming 
and how wise!” 

“Ladies everywhere, please copy,” said 
Solomon enigmatically. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ALEXANDRA AN UNLUCKY NAME 


T was late in January when we left the 
Crimea. We were all in bed on board 
the Standart when a special messenger 

came on board bringing the news of the 
death of Queen Victoria. The telegram 
was not opened till next morning; the 
Empress was greatly grieved. There was 
much searching for mourning, and fortun- 
ately every one had something black with 
them. We arrived in St. Petersburg on 
Saturday, and I had a rush to get a suitable 
hat to wear at church on Sunday. The 
church was crowded, and every one there 
was dressed in mourning, some even wore 
crépe. I never saw anything so melancholy. 
There were of course no balls given that 
year on account of the heavy mourning. 
The Crown Prince of Austria came on a 
visit. He had a quiet time, but some 
On one 


dinners were given in his honour. 
occasion there was a large dinner-party in 


the Winter Palace. The Major-domo 
carried in a dish of fish, and began to hand 
it round; suddenly he fell—the fish was 
spilt on the carpet and the Empress’s 
dress. In great confusion the man got out 
of the room; he then came in with another 
dish; some of the fish must have remained 
on the carpet, for the unfortunate man again 
fell and gave the Empress a liberal helping 
of whatever he was carrying. The second 
time was too much ; all the company simply 
laughed till they were tired. 

One day the little Grand Duchess Marie 
was looking out of the window at a 
regiment of soldiers marching past and ex- 
claimed :—“ Oh! I love these dear soldiers ; 
I should like to kiss them all!” I said, 
“ Marie, nice little girls don’t kiss soldiers.” 
She made no remark. A few days after- 
wards we had a children’s party, and the 
Grand Duke Constantine’s children were 
amongst the guests. One of them, having 
reached twelve years of age, had been put 
into the Corps de Cadets, and came in his 
uniform. He wanted to kiss his little 
cousin Marie, but she put her hand over 
her mouth and drew back from the proffered 


embrace. “Go away, soldier,” said she 
with great dignity. ‘“ I don’t kiss soldiers.” 
The boy was greatly delighted at being 
taken for a real soldier, and not a little 
amused at the same time. 

About this time the Grand Duchess Olga 
began to attempt to speak French. One of 
her first essays was “ Regardez ce rose, 
comme tl est gentil!” I said, “ Is that how 
you speak French? I should rather say, 
‘ Regardez cette rose, comme elle est belle !’” 
“Ah,” said Madame, ‘‘vous faites vous-méme 
des fautes, et vous voulez me corriger.” I 
was so much amused, that she was insulted 
and would not speak again for a long time. 
Now, she and the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
Nicolaivna both speak French fluently. The 
other two little girls understand all that is 
said, and sometimes speak a little, but they 
don’t much care for it, preferring either 
English or Russian. 

I saw a great deal of St. Petersburg that 
year, and visited amongst other places of 
interest the Mint. I believe it is the largest 
in the world. When I went they were 
minting gold. They do all the melting 
with wood-fires, great furnaces. I do not 
know how the men can stand over them. 
They have a piece of gold there which the 
Grand Duke Vladimir himself refined. In 
comparison to it an English sovereign looks 
like copper. One of the workmen invented 
a table by which gold can be counted very 
quickly. This table is all divided into little 
squares, 1000 10-rouble pieces exactly fill 
each square. They can count then about 
20,000 pieces of money in an incredibly 
short space of time. They mint here for 
the whole Russian Empire, and here too 
are struck the medals and decorations in 
use in Russia. 

I also saw the cathedral of Notre Dame 
de Kazan. There are always many wor- 
shippers in the Russian churches. One 
poor woman was walking down the church 
on her knees. In the church itself were 
sellers of holy pictures. A lady who was 
with me suggested she would buy me one 
of these and I should buy her one in memory 
of this visit. I agreed, and she accordingly 
chose for herself the Madonna and Child. 
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I paid for it forty kopecks, which is about 
10d. of our money. It was now my turn to 
choose, and I liked one with a picture of 
St. George and the Dragon. I put it up in 
my sitting-room across one of the corners. 
Later on, the old Archbishop who gave the 
little Grand Duchess Olga religious instruc- 
tion came to lunch with me. He looked at 
this icon and said, “But your name is 
not Georgette, is it?” I answered, “ No, 
father, but it was given to me by a friend.” 
“Oh!” said he, “and his name was George!” 
and he nodded his head in a most knowing 
way. Itso happens that my friend is called 
Lilian. But I let it pass. 

We also visited the cathedral of St. Isaac 
—this, of course, not the Isaac of the Bible 
but a more modern Saint. With the ex- 
ception of Westminster Abbey, I know of 
no church which pleases me more than St. 
Isaac. There is a beautiful golden screen, 
and pillars of malachite, lapis lazulias and 
Italian marble. I particularly admired the 
bronze doors, the workmanship of them is 
very beautiful. Personally, I seldom 
admire icons ; they are curious but not to 
my mind beautiful, but St. Isaac’s contains 
some very fine specimens. I stood under 
the dome and looking up saw a dove 
apparently life size, I was afterwards told 
it measured twelve feet from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other. 

Just before we went to Peterhoff that 
year, the Grand Duchess Olga had typhoid 
fever. She had been ailing for a few days ; 
but the weather was unusually hot for the 
time of the year, and we thought that might 
be the cause and that the cooler air of the 
seaside would probably be beneficial to her ; 
so the journey was not postponed. But 
when we arrived at Peterhoff she was very 
ill and had to be put to bed at once. She 
lay there through five long weary weeks. 
I nursed her day and night, and at one 
time she was so ill that I feared she would 
not recover, but, thank God, she did. 

She wearied to see her sister Tatiana, 
and was very pleased when the doctor said 
Tatiana might pay her a visit for just five 
minutes. I went down and fetched her to 
see Olga. She stood by the side of the bed 
and conversed in a most amiable manner 
to the little sick sister. I was rather 
surprised at her manner, and when the five 
minutes were up, told her I must take her 
down to the nursery again. When she 
got outside the door she exclaimed—* You 
told me you were bringing me to see Olga 
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and I have not seen her.” I told her that 
the little girl in bed was indeed her sister. 
She cried with great grief. ‘That little 
pale thin child is my dear sister Olga! Oh, 
no! no! I cannot believe it.” She wept 
bitterly at the change, and it was difficult 
to persuade her that Olga would soon be 
herself again. 

Olga was still in bed when little Anastasie 
was born. Anastasie means “the breaker 
of chains” or “the prison opener,” and in 
the icon sacred to her she is always re- 
presented with broken fetters behind her. 
The little Grand Duchess was called by 
this name because, in honour of her birth, 
the Emperor pardoned and reinstated the 
students who had been imprisoned for 
participating in the riots in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow during the winter. 

Many people have expressed surprise 
that one of the little Grand Duchesses was 
not called either Victoria or Alexandra. 
The Russian Church only allows names 
which exist in the language. Victoria does 
not exist, though Victor does ; Alexandra is 
considered very unlucky for the Romanoff 
family. Romanoffs by birth who have 
been baptised Alexandra have always died 
young. 

The Emperor Paul had a daughter 
named Alexandra. Her life was short but 
troubled. When she was about seventeen 
years of age her grandmother Catherine II. 
arranged a marriage for her with the King 
of Sweden. The wedding day arrived, the 
bride was dressed, the tables laid for the 
feast, the guests assembled and the priests 
in waiting. The bridegroom suddenly 
declared to his gentlemen that he could not 
and would not go on with the marriage. 
Vainly they implored him not to insult his 
chosen bride and the great Russian nation. 
He was obstinate. The bride and her 
family waited for him. Presently a very 
frightened and trembling courtier crept 
timidly into the room, and throwing himself 
on the ground before the august Catherine, 
broke the terrible news to her. She was 
already angry at the delay, and her wrath 
was terrible to witness. The King of 
Sweden and his suite left the Winter Palace 
as quickly as possible. A marriage was 
speedily arranged for the poor humiliated 
young Grand Duchess with an Austrian 
Grand Duke, but she never recovered the 
shock and died broken-hearted at nineteen 
years of age. 

Nicholas I. had a very beautiful daughter 
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named Alexandra. She was married to 
the step-son of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
She died of scarlatina before she was 
twenty years of age. There is a beautiful 
statue to her memory at Tsarskoe Selo, 
also a lovely little memorial church. 

Alexandra IT. had a daughter of the name; 
she died in childhood. A pretty golden- 
haired child she was, judging by her 
portrait. A little blue silk frock which she 
used to wear is still shown in the Winter 
Palace. 

Other branches of the family had also 
Alexandras, but in no case, I was told, did 
they live to be twenty-one years of age. 


Russell 


Oddly enough Alexandra is a favourite 
name to give to Princesses who enter the 
Russian family by marriage. The original 
name of the Empress was Alix, but on 
entering the Orthodox Church she was 
baptised Alexandra. 

Should one’s own name not exist in 
Russian a new one has to be taken. My 
own name is Margaretta and my father’s 
name was Francis. I ought therefore to 
have been named Margaretta Franzovna 
and was sometimes called so, but more 
often they called me Marie Feodorovna, 
which means Marie daughter of Theodore. 
Frederick is also translated Feodore, Henry 
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is generally called André ; I used to think 
that one’s Christian name could not be 
changed, but residence in Russia taught 
me otherwise. The Dowager Empress 
received the name of Marie in her second 


baptism, the young Empress that of | 


Alexandra, and they have been further 
named Feodorovna. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN IRISH STORY 


E went to Denmark that year. There 

\ was a great gathering of Royalties 

there, including the King and Queen 

of England, Princess Victoria of England, 

and her sister Princess Charles of Denmark, 

the Emperor and two Empresses of Russia, 

the King of Greece with one of his sons, 
and many other Royalties. 

King Edward VII. arrived after we did, 
and the day he was expected Queen 
Alexandra came into the nurseries and told 
me he was coming, and asked me to make 
the children look very nice. I showed her 
the dresses I had prepared for them, and 
she admired them very much. She often 
said they were always so nicely dressed 
and kept. When we were leaving, the 
Queen gave me a photograph (signed) of 
herself, the King, and his little grand- 
children, with such kind and gracious words 
as only she can speak. The King frequently 
spoke to me too, and called me “ My Irish 
subject.” He has very winning manners 
and great tact. He has a marvellous 
memory. This year he sent me, in memory 
of the birth of the Czarovitch, a brooch in 
green enamel, because I am Irish. They 
say he never forgets anything, and I know 
he never forgets to be kind. 

We saw a good deal of the Empress’s 
family that year, as her eldest sister Prin- 
cess Louis of Battenberg, her husband, and 
all her family stayed with us in Peterhoff 
during the summer. Princess Louis of 
Battenberg has four beautiful children. I 
think her two daughters are about the 
handsomest of the young grown-up prin- 
cesses of Europe. The eldest one, Princess 
Alice, was married to the Prince André of 
Greece last year; she is very pretty, but I 
admire the younger sister more. They 
were both charming young girls. Two 
fine boys complete her family. 

Some years ago now Prince Louis’s ship 
was stationed in the Shannon. He went 
over to Kilkee to spend one night and see 
the place. Quite close to the station is a 
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hotel, very nice and comfortable, but fre- 
quented for the most part by priests and 
Christian brothers. The Prince took a 
room in the hotel, left his bag, and went for 
a stroll. He had observed that the room 
contained two beds. When he returned to 
the hotel he was surprised to find one bed 
occupied by a fat priest. He sent for the 
manageress and asked for a room for him- 
self. She was exceedingly angry and 
scolded him violently, winding up with 
‘*T’d like to know who you are to object to 
the holy man of God in your room. I’m 
sure you are no better than a little com- 
mercial traveller, and you should feel 
honoured at sharing the father’s room.” 
The Prince replied that all that might be very 
true, still he would like a room to himself. 
Whereupon the woman told him he might 
have a room in a small cottage which she 
had taken outside the hotel. The Prince 
accordingly went to the little cottage and 
slept there. 

Prince Louis signed his name in the 
visitors’ book in the morning, and the 
woman’s horror and consternation may 
be better imagined than described. She 
was absolutely sure that the Queen would 
have her arrested for having been imperti- 
nent to her son-in-law, as she called him. 

I was in Kilkee at the time the incident 
occurred, but could hardly believe the story; 
but the Prince himself assured me that it 
was absolutely true, and was greatly amused 
at the idea of meeting any one from that 
remote spot in the Imperial Palace of 
Peterhoff. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES 


UT to return to Kiel and our journey 
to Spala. As a general rule when 
the hour for departure was late, the 

children and I went down. to the train early 
in the evening when they were putting in 
the luggage, and we were then shunted 
into a siding, and I would get the children 
to bed in good time quietly and comfort- 
ably, and we would sleep till morning. 

On this occasion there was no siding long 
enough to hold the train, so orders had been 
given that we were to move slowly up and 
down, and arrangements had been made 
that we should not disturb the general 
traffic. 

We were hardly in the train when it 
went off at a perfectly terrific rate—eighty- 
five miles an hour, I was afterwards told. 
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In a few minutes we were all desperately 
sick from the rocking. The poor children 
were terrified. I feared every moment the 
train would topple over. The servants were 
on their knees praying; every one was 
upset. 

With great difficulty I made my way to 
the engineer to beg him to reduce the speed. 
He was very sorry, said he had not had any 
idea that the results of going at such a pace 
would be so frightful, but he could not now 
reduce the speed, as the risk of running into 
other traffic was too great. Our train was 
too long and heavy, and he could not stop 
it now, not even for five minutes. He 
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Spala, and while we were there a little 
child born the same day as the Grand 
Duchess Marie, and therefore about two 
years and four months old, was lost in it. 
She was the youngest child of one of the 
keepers, and was playing near her mother 
while the latter was preparing dinner. The 
door was open, and the wee thing toddled 
out and wandered away. The mother 
thought she was playing in the little garden, 
and was quite easy about her. 

When the father came home to dinner 
the baby could not be found. Soon every 
man about the place was hunting for the 
lost child. The Emperor stayed at home 
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wished to try the engines, he said, and 
thought that a good opportunity. For 
nearly four hours we rushed up and down 
in the darkness through Germany at this 
rate. Fortunately, I had got the children 
to bed, and they slept, poor little mites, 
worn out by the fright and crying. 

Both my elbows were soutaell and sore, 
and my face suffered too from being dashed 
against the furniture and falling on the 
floor. The Emperor and Empress were 
greatly shocked at our appearance, and the 
Emperor was really angry when he heard 
what had happened. I felt sick and: giddy 
for a week after, it was more trying than a 
sea voyage. 

I have already spoken of the forest in 


from shooting that day, and guards, police, 
keepers, foresters, and others all turned 
out to seek for the lost child. The terrible 
fear was that she had been carried off by 
some wild beast. 

A cordon was drawn round twenty miles 
of the forest, and searched carefully. Neigh- 
bours stayed with the poor distracted 
mother, and a fire was kept up, and hot 
water and soup, etc., were always ready. 
To add to the distress, heavy snow fell. All 
night and far into the next afternoon search 
was continued, but without result, till a 
soldier who had been out all night and was 
returning saw something fluttering under 
a bush. Drawing near he found the little 
one on her hands and knees under the 
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bush, soaked through and perfectly uncon- 
scious. He quickly carried her home, she 
was undressed, and put to bed, and given 
restoratives. In the evening she was quite 
recovered, playing about the cottage home, 
and she very speedily forgot the whole 
story. It was a good thing she was so 
young, or the effect on her mind might 
have been disastrous. 

We used to go long drives about Spala 
in a little pony carriage, with just the 
coachman. I began to be afraid that it 
was not quite safe, as an accident might 
happen to the ponies, and none of us spoke 
one word of Polish, and it would have been 
impossible to send for help if anything did 
occur, so I asked that a Cossack might be 
sent after us on horseback. 

This was accordingly done. The first 
day after the change was made we were 
driving through a village, when we saw a 
man come running down a hilly field 
towards us. He was clad only in his night- 
shirt. I thought he must have escaped 
from his bed, in delirium, and that he 
might be suffering from smallpox or typhoid, 
so was rather frightened. However as soon 
as he saw the Cossack he turned and ran 
in another direction, without attacking us 
in any way. 

Next day he was found, in the same 
costume, in a wood at some distance from 
the village. The police asked him who he 
was. He professed to be amazed at their 
ignorance, and proclaimed himself as the 
King of Poland. One of the police asked 
him, “‘ Where is your passport ?”” “What!” 
he said, ‘‘ you are a policeman, and don’t 
know that a king has no need of a pass- 
port?” He proved to be a dangerous 
lunatic much addicted to stone-throwing. 

When we stayed in Poland we generally 
took a certain number of local people into 
the house as servants, not that we wanted 
them, but just to give them employment. 
I never saw such dirty people; they ran 
about the house in bare feet, often covered 
with mud from the roads. Their costumes 
consisted of a striped woollen petticoat, a 
black cloth three-quarter-length jacket, a 
striped woollen apron tied over it, a similar 
apron round their heads or tied by the 
strings round the shoulders like a kind of 
shawl. They would only speak Polish and 
professed not to understand when addressed 
in Russian, though I afterwards found 
when it came to a question of getting money 
that they not only understood perfectly all 
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that was said, but could read and write 
Russian, with very few exceptions. The 
Russian who was paying them laughed 
heartily at my amazement at hearing them 
answer him in Russian and sign their names 
in the book for the money they received, 
but a golden key is very powerful all the 
world over. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A ROYAL FLATTERER 


HE little Grand Duchess Tatiana now 
began to learn English reading and 
writing; Olga’s education was of 

course much further advanced. She had 
masters for music and Russian. Both 
children have a very marked talent for 
music ; the Empress and some of her sisters 
are very musical, but the Emperor neither 
plays nor sings. He is, however, very fond 
of music. He told me he could not learn 
because his masters insisted on his playing 
by note, and he preferred picking up tunes 
he liked by ear. 

One day the arithmetic master, a 
professor of algebra from one of the 
universities, wished Olga to write something; 
she asked his leave to go in to the Russian 
master who was teaching little Tatiana in 
the next room. He said she could go, but 
asked her what she wanted to say to him. 
She told him she could not spell “ Arith- 
metic.” He told her how this difficult 
word was written, and she exclaimed with 
great admiration, ‘‘ How clever you are! 
and how hard you must have studied to be 
able not only to count so well but to spell 
such very long words!” She thought me 
a marvel of education, and confided in her 
music master that no one in the whole 
world knew so much as I did ; she thought I 
knew everything, except music and Russian. 

Though she is in some things advanced 
beyond most children of her age, in others 
she is far behind them. This arises of 
course from her very sheltered life. On 
one occasion the milliner brought them new 
hats, with which she was greatly pleased ; 
she told me she thought Madame B. was 
the very kindest woman in the world. 
‘She went all the way to Paris,” said she, 
“and brought us a present of those beautiful 
hats.” I explained that it was Madame’s 
business, and that the hats had been 
bought, not given asa present. She looked 
a little puzzled, and then said, “I am afraid 
you are making a mistake, you did not give 
her any money, and I know she did not go 
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to Mama for it.” Her only knowledge of 
shops and shopping was derived from the toy 
and sweet shops in Darmstadt. One day she 
asked me why the Americans spoke English, 
not American. I told her the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and described how they 
built houses and shops, and so made towns. 
She was exceedingly interested, and in- 
quired, ‘‘ Where did they find the toys to 
sell in the shops ?” 

I was reading Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass to them 
lately, and she was horrified at the manners 
of the Queens. ‘No queens,” she said, 
“would be so rude.” When I read about 
Alice’s journey by railway she was ex- 
ceedingly amused, and thought it very 
funny that she had not a compartment to 
herself. I told her, in travelling each 
person took one ticket and occupied just 
one seat in the train, and told her some 
tickets cost more than others, and the 
highest-priced tickets meant a better place 
in the train. She listened and said, “ And 
when you travel can any one with the same 


kind of ticket you have get into the same 
carriage as you do?” I told her “ Yes;” 
so she said, “‘ If I were you, I should take a 
whole compartment for myself.” I said, 
“ But you forget that these other people 
might object to me, and say, ‘I won’t sit 
beside that person.’” ‘Oh, no,” said she, 
“‘every one in the whole world would be 
glad to sit beside you.” 

Lately she was reading some little stories 
from English history; she read about the 
English cutting off the Welsh prince 
Llewellyn’s head, and sending it to London. 
She was awfully shocked, and read the 
story again. Then she exclaimed, “ Well, 
it was a good thing he was dead before 
they cut off his head, it would have hurt 
him most awfully if he was alive.” I said 
that they were not always so kind, and 
sometimes cut the heads off living people, 
and later she would read of them doing 
such things. She said, ‘‘ Well, I really 
think people are much better now than 
they used to be. I’m very glad I live now 
when people are so kind.” 


(To be continued.) 








TOLSTOI WITH SOME OF THE PEASANTS ON HIS ESTATE ENGAGED IN FISHING 


It is largely owing to the yersistent and fearless advocacy of the great Russian writer that (partial) religious liberty 
has at last been conceded within the Empire of the Czar. 


(From the painting by N. Boninz.) 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI 


THE CREATOR OF MODERN ITALY 


The Centenary of the great Liberator’s birth is now being celebrated. 


one hundred years ago, and to-day 

the Italians are honouring with 
gratitude, affection, and reverence the 
great wanderer who in his life of exile 
created Italy as it now is. God, Duty, 
Faith, Progress, Humanity were the watch- 
words of Mazzini’s creed, a creed that was 
to endow his nation with the power to 
conquer, and to attain that unity which is 
needful in every department of life. He 
hoped not only for a renovated State but 
also a renovated Church within that State, 
for it was a fundamental portion of his 
creed that no democratic movement, no 
social transformation could be stable or 
lasting that was not based on religion. It 
was through his genius, energy, and de- 
votion that his countrymen were roused to 
resent the shame and degradation of foreign 
rule; to shake off the yoke of Austria and 
of the petty Italian princes who ruled the 
separate States into which their country 
was divided, and to win back Italy for the 
Italians. And since great men, according 
to Mazzini’s dictum, are the milestones on 
the road of human progress, it is surely not 
amiss, in view of the present anniversary, 
to re-inspect the path along which he sought 
to lead weary humanity. 


(Fone bes MAZZINI was born just 


A LONELY LIFE 


Mazzini’s was a lonely life of sorrow, 
struggle, and sacrifice. He was born at 
Genoa on June 22, 1805; his father was a 
distinguished physician, and his mother a 
woman of great personal beauty and tender- 
ness of heart. A very delicate child, Maz- 
zini passed the first years of his life sitting 
upon a little chair-bed, which his father had 
fashioned for him, in his mother’s room. 
While still a child the sight of poverty or 
suffering always moved him to active sym- 
pathy, he would bestow impetuous caresses 
upon outcasts from whom others turned 
away with indifference or disgust. He was 
a thoughtful, bookish boy, patient and 
gentle. One who saw him seated upon his 
little bed (strewed, like the floor around, 
with books), studying a map, described him 
as “a philosopher in Lilliput.” 
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When the battle of Waterloo was fought 
Mazzini was ten years of age. He was not 
old enough to realise what it meant, but he 
remembered hearing the news. He saw 
his fatherland presented to the King of 
Piedmont just as if it were a piece of 
merchandise. 


THE POOR MAN’S ADVOCATE 


After being for a short time under the 
care of an old priest, Mazzini was sent, at 
the age of thirteen, to the University of his 
native town, where he showed great keen- 
ness in philosophical studies. His kindness, 
gentleness, generosity, and passionate love 
of justice gave. him a great influence among 
his fellow-students, and his house became 
the rendezvous of the most intellectual 
among them; while, on the other hand, he 
annoyed the professors with his neglect of 
the formalities and ceremonies by which 
they set great store. Mazzini’s intention 
was to become a physician, but he loathed 
the work of dissection, and he abandoned 
medicine for law. The first two years of 
a@ young advocate’s life in Italy in those 
days were spent in pleading without fees 
the causes of the poor. During the short 
time that Mazzini performed that office he 
distinguished himself by his patient atten- 
tion to detail, diligence, zeal, wit, and 
facility of language. His youthful appear- 
ance won for him the title of l’Avocatino, 
or little advocate. A poor man who had a 
cause to plead in the Courts of Genoa made 
it his first endeavour to secure the services 
of the gentle Avocatino. 


IN A PRISON CELL 


Mazzini had already joined a secret 
association called the Carbonari—so called 
originally from the fiction of their being 
dealers in coal—whose object was to free 
Italy from the foreign yoke, looking for the 
fulfilment of their hopes to the aid of 
France. Mazzini thought that this was a 
mistake. He urged that the Italian people 
should be roused to win independence for 
themselves. In 1830 Mazzini had his first 
taste of the rigours with which tyranny was 
to treat him throughout his life. Betrayed 
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by a fellow-conspirator, he was arrested by 
the police of the King of Piedmont and 
Sardinia and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Savona, on the western Riviera. Through 
the little grated window of his cell at the 
top of the prison he could see.the sky and 
the sea, and when the wind blew in his 
direction he could hear the voices of the 
fishermen. The companions of his solitude 
were a Bible, a Tacitus, a Byron, and a 
greenfinch, to which he became extremely 
attached. In this prison Mazzini conceived 
the idea of “ Young Italy,” a public associa- 
tion to free Italy from the foreign yoke and 
from the Papal despotism, and to unite 
the severed portions into one State under 
a Republican form of government. It is 
doubtful whether at the time there was a 
single person of any consequence in the 
world who believed that the unity of Italy 
was a possibility. The objects of the 
association included the abjuration of “ all 
princely or diplomatic aid, whether native 
or foreign.” 

After six months’ imprisonment Mazzini 
was banished and went to France. And 
thus at twenty-six years of age his life of 
sorrowful exile and weary wandering began. 
Settling among the Italians at Lyons, he 
found that, encouraged by Louis Philippe, 
they were plotting an armed invasion of 
Savoy, then a portion of the Sardinian 
kingdom. 


FIGHTING THE PAPAL TYRANNY 


Unfortunately this enterprise came to 
naught; Mazzini proceeded to Corsica, in- 
tending to join a little band of two or three 
thousand Corsicans who proposed to sail to 
Italy to aid the insurrection at Bologna, in 
the States of the Pope. But the Bolognese 
proved faint-hearted and dilatory, ships and 
supplies were not forthcoming, Austria 
intervened, and it was all over for the time. 
Mazzini returned to France, taking up his 
abode at Marseilles, and working out his 
design of founding the Association of Young 
Italy. 

The accession of Charles Albert as King 
of Piedmont and Sardinia in 1831 stirred a 
breath of hope in the hearts of many Italian 
patriots. He was the only native Italian 
Prince ruling in the peninsula. Ten years 
before he had entered into s. conspiracy for 
the deliverance of Italy from the foreign 
yoke, but at the last moment fled to the 
camp of the enemy. Would he, as king, 
take up the cause that he had abandoned 


Joseph Mazzini 


as Prince? From Marseilles Mazzini, al- 
though an inflexible Republican, addressed 
to him a letter urging him to put himself at 
the head of the nation, and write on his 
banner Union, Liberty, and Independ- 
ence. The letter was printed and secretly 
smuggled all over Italy. The King’s answer 
was to circulate a description of the writer 
among the authorities at all the frontiers, 
with instructions to imprison him instantly 
if he should re-enter his native land. 
Mazzini was not dismayed. He proceeded 
to organise insurrections. Among the most 
powerful of the motives which impelled 
those who took the oath of Young Italy 
were the memory of their country’s former 
greatness and the sense of its present de- 
gradation, the thought of the tears that 
Italian mothers had shed for their sons 
dead on the scaffold, in prison, or in exile, 
and the blush that rose to the brow of an 
Italian when he stood before the citizens of 
other lands, to know that he had no rights 
= citizenship, no country, and no national 
ag. 


YOUNG ITALY 


Revolutions broke out, in the early part 
of 1831, at Bologna against the Pope, at 
Parma against the Austrian Grand Duchess, 
and at Modena against the Duke. Though 
nearly simultaneous these insurrections 
were not concerted, and they failed because 
they were dominated by provincial, rather 
than national, feeling, and because the 
leaders of the revolutionaries confined their 
operations to their own particular territory, 
thinking thereby to avoid conflict with the 
rulers of neighbouring princedoms, even 
though these. rulers, like the potentates 
against whom insurrections were made, 
were also aliens and tyrants. It was even 
fondly imagined that Austria would stand 
calmly looking on while her viceroys and 
creatures were being chased from the 
territories that they had misgoverned. 
These hopes were of course all bitterly 
disappointed. Nevertheless, within one 
year Young Italy became the dominant 
association throughout the whole of Italy, 
concentrating against itself the alarmed 
persecution of seven Governments. 


REBELS OR PATRIOTS ? 


Louis Philippe, now recognised by the 
“legitimate” monarchs of Europe, and 
secure, as he thought, upon his throne, lent 
a ready ear to the representations of Charles 
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Albert, and Mazzini left France in a hurry. 
Taking refuge in Switzerland, he organised 
there the luckless invasion of Savoy which 
failed ignominiously, chiefly through the 
lukewarmness, if not the treachery, of the 
soldiers who led it. The captured rebels 
were shot in cold blood, and fine, imprison- 
ment, and exile were the punishment dealt 
out with unsparing hand to all persons who 
were known to 
have sympa- 
thised, overtly or 
covertly, in this 
enterprise. 

It is not 
enough to say 
that §Mazzini 
never lost hope. 
He never lost a 
confident assur- 
ance of ultimate 
victory. Only, 
after each failure 
the quiet, sad 
smile, which his 
friends knew so 
well, became 
ever sadder. 
Early in 1837 
he came to Eng- 
iand, accom- 
panied by three 
other Italian 
exiles, all of 
them utterly 
ignorant of the 
English lan- 
guage. Mazzini 
was supported 
by quarterly re- 
mittances from 
his mother. His 
father had stop- 
ped __ supplies, 
hoping thereby 
to compel his 
son’s submission to authority; and the 
story of the shifts to which the devoted 
mother was put to find the means of 
sustenance for her son in exile, without 
letting the father know, and without letting 
Mazzini know of the father’s part, is both 
pretty and touching. In spite of his 
mother’s self-sacrifice and generosity Maz- 
zini was often so drained of his resources 
by helping fellow-exiles that he was fre- 
quently in distress. One Saturday he found 
himself obliged to carry an old coat and a 
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The centenary of his 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI, THE MAKER OF MODERN ITALY 
Born June 22, 1805; died March 10, 1872. 


birth is now being celebrated with great 
enthusiasm by the united Italian nation which he 
did so much to create. 


pair of boots to a pawnbroker’s in order to 
obtain food for the Sunday. Presently, 
however, he began to earn money by 
writing, chiefly on Italian subjects, in the 
English reviews. 

Mazzini gained the friendship of some 
of the best minds in our land. England 
became to him a sacred country in which 
he found the lasting consolation of 
affection. He 
made acquaint- 
ance with Car- 
lyle, and the 
house at Chelsea 
harboured him 
often. In these 
days England 
was undergoing 
a great transfor- 
mation, and the 
Chartist move- 
ment was at its 
height. Mazzini 
and the Sage of 
Chelsea did not 
see eye to eye 
by any manner 
of means, and 
Carlyle, after his 
manner when 
opposed, was 
often rude to 
his guest. Mrs. 
Carlyle then 
found it neces- 
sary to intervene 
to keep the 
peace. The rug- 
ged Scots philo- 
sopher could 
not abide what 
he considered 
the weak senti- 
mentality of the 
Italian revolu- 
tionary. For 
seven years, from 1841 to 1848, Mazzini 
conducted at Hatton Garden a night-school 
for poor Italian organ-boys, who used to 
bring their instruments into class with 
them. 

Meanwhile the spirit of insurrection, 
nourished by’ Mazzini’s secret press, was 
growing strong in Italy. The brothers 
Bandiera rose against the Bourbon tyrant 
in Naples, but lost their lives in this heroic 
and hopeless endeavour. The revolu- 
tionaries were stirring in Venetia and 
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Lombardy, the two rich provinces then 
under the cruel and unintelligent despotism 
of Austria. After five days’ fighting at Milan, 
the capital of Lombardy, the Austrians fled 
in disorder, leaving 4000 dead. The success 
of the Milanese patriots stirred the hopes 
and enthusiasm of thousands of Italians 
throughout the whole peninsula. Charles 
Albert, feeling that he must either place 
himself at the head of the popular move- 
ment for Italian independence or be over- 
thrown by it, and being ambitious to add 
Lombardy to the crown of Piedmont, sent 
his troops to aid the insurgents who were 
pursuing the Austrians toward the passes 
of the Alps; but they were miserably 
defeated and returned headlong towards 
Milan before the enemy, who had rallied 
and received reinforcements. 


A ROYAL BETRAYAL 


Lombardy and Venetia had just voted 
for their union to Piedmont, under the 
sovereignty of Charles Albert, very much 
to the disgust of Mazzini, who was a 
fanatical Republican, and who would not 
concede to the King any higher motive 
than self-aggrandisement. While Mazzini, 
full of hope and energy, was organising the 
people of Milan for the defence of their 
town against the rapidly advancing 
Austrian conquerors, commissioners arrived 
from Charles Albert to assume the govern- 
ment in his name and to announce that the 
King was coming with an army of 40,000 
men to save the city. Mazzini, foreseeing 
the sequel, went:away sadly before the 
arrival of Charles Albert. The next day 
the King came, and addressing the people 
from under the windows of the palace, 
swore that he and his sons would fight the 
Austrians to the death. But in the night 
he secretly fled, his army was withdrawn, 
and the Austrians entered. 

Lombardy and Venetia were soon once 
more under the heel of the conqueror. 


THE POPE AS A FOOTMAN 


In the meantime great things had come 
to pass in Rome. The Pope had fled from 
the city in the disguise of a footman, and a 
republic was declared early in 1849, with 
Mazzini as one of the triumvirs. He 
entered the Eternal City, he has told us, 
with a deep sense of awe, almost of 
worship. The infant Republic prepared 
for war with Austria, but was speedily 
called upon to face an unexpected enemy. 


Joseph Mazzini 


Louis Napoleon, desirous of conciliating the 
clerical party in France, sent an army from 
the French Republic to crush the Republic 
of Rome and to restore the Pope to his 
dominions. After a two months’ siege, 
during which the Roman army performed 
prodigies of valour, the city fell into the 
hands of French soldiers, who only left it 
many years afterwards. Mazzini, looking 
ten years older, fled to Switzerland. 

Victor Emmanuel was now the King 
of Piedmont. Acting on the advice of 
Cavour, he made an alliance with France 
and declared war against Austria. The 
result was that at last Lombardy was 
added to the crown of Piedmont. Louis 
Napoleon designed to place the people of 
Bologna and Tuscany under the rule of his 


“cousin, but they would have none of this 


person and insisted on union with Pied- 
mont. Garibaldi landed in Sicily with a 
thousand volunteers and the people rose to 
greet their liberator with acclamation. He 
then crossed the sea to Naples, King 
Bomba fied in terror, and Garibaldi became 
master of the city without striking a blow. 
Soon the Neapolitan province, also, was 
added to the dominions of Victor Emmanuel. 
And then, when Austria in 1866 emerged 
sadly crippled and humiliated from the war 
with Prussia, she was compelled to cede 
Venice to Napoleon III., who threw it to 
the Italians as a bone is thrown to a dog. 
The thought of the manner in which Venetia 
was added to the Italian kingdom was a 
great bitterness to the soul of Mazzini. It 
was a sad failure in duty, he thought, that 
the Italians had not won it for themselves. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF ITALY 


The policy of the crafty Victor Em- 
manuel was to observe outwardly a very 
“correct” attitude towards the European 
sovereigns, who dreaded the spirit of 
revolution, and indeed in his own heart he 
had no genuine sympathy with the demo- 
cratic faith which Mazzini so sedulously 
nourished. But he allowed it to be said for 
him that he favoured the insurrectionary 
movements that were now frequent in the 
severed States of Italy, as indeed it was 
his intention, if the insurrections became 
strong, to step forward as a leader of the 
revolting peoples and unite them to his 
kingdom. This line of action was the more 
successful in that there was an influential 
minority in the various States who, while 
fully in sympathy with the ideal of national 
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independence, had no burning enthusiasm 
for popular government. 

Mazzini’s ideal was a democratic 
Republic of Italy. Victor Emmanuel was 
resolved to reap the fullest possible profit 
from the impulse to unity that Mazzini had 
created, meanwhile posing before the auto- 
cratic sovereigns of Europe as the victim of 
events for which he was not responsible and 
justifying his interpositions in the affairs of 
the Italian States as being necessary in the 
interests of order (that is, the suppression 
of revolutionary activity). It has been 
naively said that Victor Emmanuel stood 
by the shore, watching the other Italian 
monarchs drown and snatching the crowns 
from their heads before they sank for the 
last time, then proclaiming to the world 
that these diadems were the gifts of the 
people. Naturally, of course, Mazzini’s 
idea of a Republic—an idea for which, as it 
has seemed to many, he sacrificed a great 
portion of his usefulness as a statesman 
and patriot—did not at all appeal to Victor 
Emmanuel, and he was resolved to concede 
to democratic feeling as little as might be. 

The life-long quarrel of Mazzini with the 
Italian monarchy, during which sentence 
of death was three times pronounced 
against the patriot, was inevitable in the 
nature of things; there was an essential 
conflict of aims. 

After all, it was under Victor Emmanuel 
that the unity of Italy was accomplished, 
and we in this country can find no 
occasion for sorrow in the fact that the 
form of government is a constitutional 
monarchy and nota Republic. The history 
of the ancient Italian Republics might 
have taught Mazzini that a Republic does 
not necessarily mean a democracy, and the 
history of England that a monarchy does 
not necessarily mean a tyranny. 


ITALY FREE FROM THE ALPS TO THE SEA 


The great praise to which Mazzini is 
entitled is that he loved Italy above all 
earthly things, that he preached unity, and 
strove for it, when all men despaired. He 
lived to see Rome taken by the Italians in 
1870 and Italy free from the Alps to the 
sea ; but to his mind it was a profanation 
that the Eternal City should be under a 
monarch’s rule. He was now an old and 
broken man, saddened by the failure of his 
Republican ideal. When men praised him 
he rejected their adulations. They sounded 
almost ironical in his ears. He took to 
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roaming Italy under assumed names, and 
prayed for death. Peace came at last to 
his troubled life at Pisa on March 10, 1872. 
His body was taken to Genoa, his native 
place, and 80,000 mourning Italians 
followed it to the grave. He was laid to 
rest by the side of his mother who had 
loved him, and whom he loved, so tenderly. 
His bust was crowned with laurel in the 
Campidoglio of Rome, and at the same time, 
throughout all the cities and villages of the 
nation, on its mountains, and among its 
olive and vine-clad plains, the great mass of 
Italian life was astir to do homage to his 
name. <A great Italian has written his 
epitaph, and summed up his soul, with the 
words—*“ the man who sacrificed all, loved 
much, suffered greatly, and never hated.” 
Mazzini was one of the noblest among the 
sons of men—fearless, patient, tender, self- 
sacrificing, incorruptible, sustained by a 
faith in God that was never shaken. To 
him, far more than to any other single man, 
Italy owes her existence as a nation. 


“GOD AND HUMANITY” 


Mazzini’s code of ethics was based on 
sacrifice and duty. For him the ideal man 
was he who had a mission in life, one who 
ever works to attain a supreme purpose. 
How could an ordinary man attain to the 
supreme purpose of his life? By means of 
duty. And Mazzini’s conception of duty 
was rooted in religion. But religion was 
to him an essence, not a form. Thus he 
was never a Catholic because he could not 
admit the intervention of a man as priest 
and confessor between God and Hiscreature, 
for the priest too is a man subject to the 
same temptations and sins. He might be 
called a Protestant if he could have enrolled 
himself under any banner. His religious 
sentiments can in a last analysis be resolved 
into a cultus of honesty and integrity of 
conscience. ‘God and Humanity” was 
his watchword and his war-cry. ‘ Godand 
the People” was the formula that con- 
densed the mission confided by God to the 
third Italy. 

By these noble means Mazzini aspired 
to lead his brothers to the new life of 
which he dreamed, which in Apocalyptic 
vision he saw. It was to be an existence 
of love and peace such as Dante had 
indicated in his ‘ Paradiso.’ 

**O joy ! O gladness inexpressible ! 
O perfect life of love and peacefulness ! 
O riches without hankering secure ! ” 
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JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST 


BY THE REV. RICHARD GREEN 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MORAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 


ITH almost unvarying voice our best 
historians of the last century repre- 
sent the preceding one as having in 

its early decades reached the lowest con- 
ditions of civilised corruption, and their 
testimony is supported by innumerable 
contemporary records. 

Wesley was himself a credible witness, 
and his account, written at the time in the 
first part of his Appeal to Men of Reason 
and Reliyion, is fully corroborated by many 
contemporary and subsequent writers. 

It is not possible under the imperative 
limitations of these pages to enter minutely 
into the details of the national degeneracy ; 
but this is the less necessary as full accounts 
are to be found in all the histories of the 
time. A few examples must suffice. 

The authorised teachers of religion were 
many of them deplorably deficient in either 
good principles, or loftiness and purity of 
character.. Within the Church, heresy was 
rife and moral conviction was lacking, or, 
where not lacking, was feeble; and even 
amongst the best of her sons the principles 
of the Reformation were widely departed 
from. The fountains of moral influence were 
themselves not pure.. One of the bishops of 
the time says—‘“I cannot look on without 
the deepest concern, when I see the immi- 
nent ruin hanging over the Church, and, by 
consequence, over the whole Reformation. 
The outward state of things is black enough, 
God knows; but that which heightens my 
fears rises chiefly from the inward state 
into which we are unhappily fallen.” He 
deplores the condition alike of the clergy 
and of the candidates for holy orders. The 
case is not much better, he says, in “many 
who, having got into orders, come for 
institution, and cannot make it appear that 
they have read the Scriptures, or any other 
good book, since they were ordained.” ! 

Less surprise will be excited by the 
above statement, when it is remembered 
that, as Justin McCarthy affirms, in those 
days— 

1 Bishop Burnet. 





THE TITLE-PAGE OF WESLEY’S FIELD 
BIBLE 


It was the great preacher's constant com- 
panion in his long tours 


“Men took orders with no thought of the 
sanctity of their calling, of the solemn service it 
exacted, of its awful duties and inexorable demands. 
They wished merely to keep famine from the 
door, to have food and fire and shelter, and they 
took orders as under other conditions they would 
have taken the King’s shilling, with no more feelings 
of reverence for the black cassock than for the scarlet 
coat.” * 


With this the testimony of a late Bishop 
painfully coincides :— 


** All over England, country livings were often 
filled by hunting, shooting, gambling, drinking, 
card-playing, swearing, ignorant clergymen, who ° 





2 Hist, of the Four Georges, iii. 73. 
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cared neither for law nor gospel, and utterly 
neglected their parishes, When they did preach, 
they either preached to empty benches, or else 
the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed.” ! 


An acute observer on the side of ortho- 
doxy noticed that there was at this time 
little sceptical speculation in England, 
because there was but little interest in any 
theological question; and a great sceptic 
described the nation as settled into a 
cool indifference with regard to religious 
matters not to be paralleled in any nation 
in the world. In spite of occasional out- 
bursts of popular fanaticism, a religious 
languor had fallen over England, as it had 
fallen over the Continent.? 


A Country full of Pagan Vices 


William Law describes the country as 
“a Christian Kingdom of Pagan vices, 
along with a mouth-belief of an Holy 
Catholic Church and Communion of 
Saints.” Canon Overton says—‘“ This 
description very accurately portrayed the 
state of England. It was a Christian 
Kingdom inasmuch as it had not rejected 
Christianity as a historical faith; on the 
contrary, I imagine that at few periods 
has belief, in one sense, been more general 
than it was at this time, just after the utter 
collapse of Deism. Butit was full of pagan 
vices. Law hardly drew too dark a picture 
when he said, ‘There is not a corruption 
or depravity of human nature, no kinds of 
pride, wrath, envy, malice, and self-love, 
no sorts of hypocrisy and cheating, no 
wantonness of lust in every kind of 
debauchery, but are as common all over 
Christendom as towns and villages.’ In 
fact, the almost unanimous voice of all 
contemporary writers echoes the dreary 
wail.” As a proof of this Overton adds, 
in a note, “See Rapin, Smollett, Horace 
Walpole, Secker’s Charges, Wesley’s Jour- 
nals, etc., etc., passim.” 


College Life Deplorable 


Lecky, who has given minute considera- 
tion to the national history of the eighteenth 
century, has portrayed with painful minute- 
ness the condition of the manners of the 
age, and his dark details are confirmed by 
many concurrent testimonies. That the 
opening years of the century witnessed the 
University’s greatest inactivity and de- 
gradation is made abundantly obvious by 
many writers, and, as the subject has been 

1 Bishop Ryle. 2 Lecky. 
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already referred to, it need not be further 
considered. But is it any wonder that the 
moral condition and the intellectual attain- 
ments of the bulk of the clergy were so low, 
when the state of college life was so 
deplorable? And the Religious Societies, 
which in the previous century had 
promised to exert a widely beneficial influ- 
ence, had, unhappily, sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance. 

A latent scepticism and widespread 
indifference prevailed everywhere amongst 
the more educated classes. The old re- 
ligion seemed everywhere loosening around 
the minds of men, and it had often no 
great influence even on its defenders. 
Butler, in the preface to his Analogy, de- 
clared that “it had come to be taken for 
granted that Christianity is not so much as 
a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious.” He 
speaks elsewhere of “ the general decay of 
religion in this nation; which is now ob- 
served by every one, and has been for some 
time the complaint of all serious persons.” 


A Debased Court 


The Court, which is always so influential, 
for good or evil, upon the conduct and 
manners of the people generally, was in the 
time now under review in a grievously 
immoral condition: its coarse corruption 
during the reign of the two Georges is 
matter of common notoriety. And down 
through the several grades into which 
human society is necessarily divided, the 
fatal evils of immoral living were prevalent. 

Amongst the ruling classes there was a 
low standard of political honour ; political 
corruption, indeed, was perhaps the most 
growing vice of English society.! It is said 
that only some half-dozen of the Members 
of Parliament attended public worship. 
The manners and tastes of the country 
gentry were often to the lowest degree 
coarse and illiterate: the bulk of the 
country squires vegetated on their estates, 
cut off from communion with the world, 
with no occupation but that of hunting, 
and no ambition but that of being the 
deepest sots of the quorum. 


Social Barbarism 


If such was the condition of the gentry, 
no wonder that the lower orders, stimulated 
by the example of their “betters,” and 
unrestrained by either religious principles 

1 Social England. 











JOHN WESLEY PREACHING ON HIS FATHER’S TOMBSTONE IN EPWORTH CHURCHYARD 


(Photo by W. Tegg.) 


or moral training, should so far descend as 
to warrant the period being described as 
one of social barbarism. 

The drama has always exerted a power- 
ful influence in moulding the taste and 
manners of the people. The profligacy of 
the stage, during the generation that fol- 
lowed the Restoration, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The theatres were sources 
of great corruption, the English stage being 
far inferior to the French in decorum, 
modesty, and morality. 

The prevailing coarseness of fashionable 
life and sentiment was but little mitigated 
by the press. The writings of Swift, 
Defoe, Fielding, Coventry, and Smollett 
are sufficient to illustrate the great differ- 
ence which in this respect separated the 
first half of the eighteenth century from 
our own day. 

One of our recent historians remarks: 
“The Church was absolutely out of touch 
with the great bulk of the people. The 
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poor and the ignorant were left quietly to 


their own resources. The clergymen were 
not indeed by any means a body of men 
wanting in personal morality, or even in 
religious feeling ; but they had little or no 
religious activity, because they had little 
or no religious zeal. They performed per- 
functorily their perfunctory duties, and that 
as a rule was all they did... . Atterbury, 
Burnet, Swift, all manner of writers who 
were themselves ministering to the Church 
of England, unite in bearing testimony to 
the torpid condition into which the Church 
had fallen. . . . Things were still worse in 
the Church of Ireland. Hardly a pastor 
of that Church could spell three words of 
the language of the Irish people.” ! 

1 The History of the Four Georges, by Justin 
McCarthy, 4 vols. London: Cassells. Reference 
may be made to the History of the Highteenth 
Century, by Walter Besant, and to other histories 
of this kind, in which painful illustrations are 
given of the low condition into which the morals 
and habits of English life had sunk. 
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John Wesley, Evangelist 


Turn where we will in our survey of the 
nation, we encounter a state of things the 
most deplorable, and at the same time the 
most portentous. From the highest estates 
in the land, the Court, the Parliament, the 
Church, the schools of learning, the rich 
landed proprietors, down to the traders 
and the great populace—all present features 
which called loudly for the advent of the 
religious reformer. 


A Star on a Dark Night 


Honourable exceptions were to be found 
among both clergy and laity in the Estab- 
lishment, and amongst the Dissenters— 
the faithful ones who mourned over the 
national debasement, but were powerless 
to grapple with it. They shone like stars 
in a dark night; but what the nation 
needed was the bright light of a morning's 
sun. 

Now, when the darkness was deepest, 
that light arose. When the moral con- 
dition of the country seemed to be nearing 
its lowest ebb, and the people to be approach- 
ing the utmost limit of degradation—it was 
then that it pleased Divine Providence to 
raise up suitable agents fitted to arrest the 
downward tendency, and to inaugurate a 
new era. By a most remarkable process 
of preparation, as the previous pages will 
have shown, were the servants of the Divine 
will made ready for their high calling. 

Individual endowments, high culture, 
peculiar gifts, a personal regeneration, a 
severe religious discipline, habits of self- 
denial approaching austerity, fearless 
intrepidity, indomitable zeal, and fervent 
enthusiasm, together with an utter un- 
worldliness and the most deeply-rooted 
faith in their mission, in the Truth, and in 
the Divine co-operation—God working with 
them—were amongst the high qualities 
which fitted these devoted men to be suit- 
able instruments for the accomplishment 
of a great moral and spiritual reformation. 


The Man for the Time 


Attention is arrested by the wonderful 
work of reclamation which Wesley and his 
fellow-labourers began, and to so surprising 
an extent carried out; but in which work 
he must ever be considered the chief leader 
and the chief actor. And that, not merely 
because his career was longer than theirs, 
nor that he was endowed in a higher degree 
than they with the qualifications needed 
for the head of a great work; but mainly 
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because of his gigantic and varied labours, 
his irrepressible activity, and his unswerving 
persistence in the use of the most effective 
measures. He was not only the chief leader 
of the movement, he was the soul of it. 

In doing honour to Wesley, however, 
it is not needful to hide from view his 
coadjutors, or to throw their work into 
the shade. A fragile instrument in the 
Divine hand, fitted, called, and used by a 
Divine power, his work was very great. 
But others also were called and qualified ; 
and right gladly did he welcome them, one 
and all, whoever could render the smallest 
aid. 

A Leader without Jealousy 


Never was a leader in a great enter- 
prise freer from jealousy of the honour 
which his co-workers gained. Whitefield 
with his spiritualised dramatic power, his 
self-consuming labour, and his brilliant suc- 
cess; Charles Wesley, not only the chosen 
hymnist for them all, but a far mightier 
preacher than the current estimate of him 
supposes—perhaps in his earlier course 
not a whit behind either of the other two; 
Fletcher, later on, with his seraphic spirit, 
his powerful pen, and his fervent labour; 
the gradually widening circle of sympathetic 
clergymen and others, who aided him in the 
work; and not least the itinerating “ lay- 
helpers,” a noble band of men, toiling in 
heroic service, and often penetrating where 
the almost ubiquitous chief could not go, 
ever ready to do his bidding, as he with a 
general’s skill disposed them over the 
wide field of conflict ; those others of the lay- 
preachers, who were not set apart for the 
work, but who followed their trades and 
preached their sermons as they were able, 
in their own neighbourhoods—and hence 
were called “local preachers” ; the needful 
“leaders” of the “classes” of believers, 
among whom were many godly, useful, and 
honoured women; the stewards who took 
charge of all financial affairs; and many 
others, each contributing according to his 
ability to the carrying on of the great 
campaign—all were welcomed, all were 
duly recognised and honoured, and even 
loved, for their work’s sake. 

But Wesley was the leader. He was 
acknowledged as such even at Oxford, 
immediately on his joining the “godly 
club,” and his position was never dis- 
puted; he was the chief worker. None did 
so much as he. He travelled more, he 








THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 


(This beautiful portrait is said to have been painted by Romney.) 


‘In the organisation of Methodism Wesley displayed not only extraordinary energy and capacity for work, but remarkable 
administrative powers. His oratory was colloquial, terse, and homely, but never vulgar, while his expressive and refined 
features and intense yet reasoned earnestness enabled him to acquire among his followers a personal influence of an 
unrivalled kind.’ 
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John Wesley, Evangelist 


preached more, he wrote more than any of 
them. It is his work that these pages are 
designed to illustrate. He stands before 
us as the great champion in this holy cam- 
paign, with his unparalleled labours, his 
great powers of endurance, his un- 
wavering fidelity, and with the conviction 
deepening and settling in his soul that 
he was the messenger of God to a 
benighted people. 
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To this work he devoted his entire strength 
and time without hasting, and equally with- 
out resting. Like many of his co-workers, 
he endured hardship, fatigue, calumny, and 
brutal treatment at the hands of fierce 
mobs. Like a brave captain he was in the 
thickest of the fight, never hesitating to 

take the place of the greatest danger or of 
the greatest toil. He preached from early 
morning till the shades of night began to 
fall; he pressed on to his preaching stations 
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in all weathers and at all hours, having his 
plans in his pocket, his books and papers 
in his saddle-bags, or on the shelves fitted 
up in his chaise—his travelling ‘‘ machine.” 
His pen was as ready as his tongue, 
astonishing all who know the extent of 
his writings; his letters were innumerable. 
The originals or copies of more than two 
thousand of these fugitive leaves have 
been preserved to this day. 

Amongst the 
many qualities 
that distinguished 
him, not the least 
was his indomit- 
able steadfastness 
of purpose. It will 
have been observ- 
able to the readers 
of the previous 
pages how many 
and how great 
obstacles present- 
ed themselves in 
his path, but they 
were powerless to 
divert him from 
it. It is still more 
observable how 
many causes for 
discouragement 
seemed to be con- 
tinually arising 
around him. But 
it is equally sur- 
prising that they 
had so little effect 
upon him. He did 
not abate his 
labours in the 
slightest degree 
on account of 
them. The relapse 
of converts, in 
the very unfavour- 
able circumstances in which they were 
placed, seemed but to spur him to fresh 
endeavours to reclaim the errant ones and 
to defend the faithful. The defection of 
friends, no more than the open antagonism 
of enemies, diverted his steps from his 
course—no, not for an hour. He was con- 
tent to stand alone, sustained by the deep 
and immovable conviction that, as he was 
called to his work by a Divine authority, so 
he would be upheld by a Divine support. 
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(To be continued.) 
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LET us TALK 


it OVER! 


HELPFUL CHATS WITH MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


LET US TALK IT OVER! 


CERTAINLY, but with whom ? 

It has been borne in on me lately, that talking 
things over with the wrong people and omitting to 
talk them over with the right people, the people 
who might be helped to wisdom or vbond from 
folly by counsel, produces ninety per cent. of all 
the wars, the family feuds, the social snubbings, 
the envy, hatred, and malice, that constitute the 
misery of mankind. To go directly and tell one 
who has displeased you, of your displeasure, does 
not always tend to immediate peace, because when 
one is angry the eye is indignant, the voice is 
haughty or contemptuous, and the winged words 
usually bear a sting. But the angry interview, 
unter vier Augen, is like a messenger laden with 
white flags and crowned with olive compared to 
the angry confidence made to a third person who, 
let it be understood from the outset, will sooner or 
later repeat all that was said, so that it shall reach 
the person concerned, and with aggravations. 


KEEP YOUR OWN COUNSEL 


There are trustworthy people in the world, but 
they are as small pearls hidden in many measures 
of meal, you will need to sift for them with carefui 
fingers and seek them with eyes that smart by 
reason of your quest, before you find them. When 
= have them, store them in your treasure-house, 

ecause they are of a value that cannot be esti- 
mated. A true friend is as one’s better angel. To 
tell a true friend one’s grief or wrong is to be shown 
it in its true proportions, hostile, but deprived of 
its weapons. The average confidante, she who is 
easily accessible, and momentarily popular, abounds 
in shallow sympathy, says, ‘‘ My dear, you have 
been injured and insulted;” and hies her, imme- 
diately she has parted from you, to tell some one 
else how very angry you are. If we cannot keep 
our own counsel it is unreasonable to expect others 
to keep it for us. 


OUR RELATIVES 


do not make the best counsellors, asa rule. They 
are either so bound by ties of kindred that they 
cast their personal momentum into a trembling 
scale, or they sharpen their wits on the sufferer 
whose happiness is in the balance. I have known 
wounds to feeling which ultimately killed love that 
might have lasted a lifetime, scoffed at by the coarse 
method of measuring feeling against material things, 
till the pained heart ceased to complain but not to 
suffer. Who can continue to ask counsel regarding 
matters of the mind when the answer is, ‘‘ Be thank- 
ful that you have enough to eat ” ? 


THE WISE FRIEND 


will not encourage talk. A confidence once im- 
parted and adequately considered should be treated 
thenceforward as a buried root, which will bear 
flowers of character and fruit of action, but which 
will never see daylight again. Toa weak character 
the temptation to enact the réle of hero or heroine 
of one’s own narrative becomes irresistible. When 
first told, a personal experience excites attention 
and sympathy ; on a second or third telling to the 
same people, it is endured; on a fifth telling, it 


bores ; on a tenth telling, it infuriates. It is a good 
rule never to repeat a second time any story about 
oneself. But if it were adhered to, what would a 


multitude of people do for conversation ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Forget-me-not.—I fear your friend is only rehears- 
ing the stale tricks of the male flirt. There is no 
such disparity between your social position and his 
as would lead him to think he dare not aspire to 
your hand. His telling you that you are too good 
for him is an impertinence, he does not think it, 
this is a common mode of expression with men 
who want to pay non-committal attentions ; you 
had better receive his overtures with perfect in- 
difference, they are not seriously intended. 

Sister Anne.—For first flights in fiction provincial 
story papers offer the easiest opening. There are 
so many periodicals now-a-days that good ve 
will certainly find acceptance. A good deal of bac 
writing does the same. Has it ever occurred to 
you that an immensity of pleasure may be found 
in reading, without thought of how to write? Un- 
less people have such taste for writing that the 
mere drudgery of it is interesting, it is inadvisable 
to contemplate it as a career. 

Blue-Bell.—I do not know of a book of conduct 
for girls ; if I did I should not recommend it, because 
it would be sure to be bad. There are only a few 
necessary rules of conduct, only a few, that is to 
say, that ‘will apply to every one, and these are :— 
Be kind in thought and true in word always; 
insist on nothing for yourself that you would not 
be ready to insist on he another in like case ; and 
ee your courage to the certainty that Heaven 

elps those who help themselves, though the 
help may be delayed at the first. This little 
bundle of wisdom is really all we need for the 
straight journey of life; superfluous axioms, super- 
fluous smartness, and superfluous arrogance impede 
the way. 

Housewife.—Glass pickle-jars can subsequently 
be used for jam, as glass is non-absorbent, but 
earthenware jars which have contained acid may 
become poisonous, as the glaze, if destroyed, may 
permit an exudation of lead from beneath the 
surface. 

Cc. F. G.—Your story has no merit, and your 
MS. was the most soiled I have everseen. I returned 
it to you, but would have preferred to burn it as a 
more sanitary proceeding. 

County Clare.—Clubs and associations of work- 
people often combine together to pay individually 
a small weekly sum that they may retain the 
services of a medical doctor in case of sickness, so 
that the expense of this may be distributed and 
that the members may all help to bear this in- 
dividual burden, but only once before have I heard 
of a lady writing from a pretentious address who 
desired to economise by paying club prices for medical 
attendance. There is no other class in the com- 
munity that sacrifices individual interest to the 
welfare of the race as doctors do, there is no man 
save the scientist who gives to the community 
discoveries that have cost him years of toil. Other 
men protect their discoveries and inventions and 
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make some individual profit out of them—and I see 
no reason why they shou!d not do so—the doctor’s 
discovery is made free to the humblest brother in 
the profession ; by the study of preventive medicine 
they are striving to choke the source of their own 
income for the good of the community ; the services 
they give to the poor in hospitals are trespassed on 
shamelessly by the well-to-do, while many a doctor 
in a poor district not only attends cases of distress 
gratis, but helps from his own pocket many an 
impoverished patient. And you think it would be 
good management to pay men like these, for their 
care of your physical condition, twenty-five shillings 
a year, if you could get a few other families to join 
you in such a noble enterprise. You make me 
ashamed! If you are a pauper they will attend 
you for nothing; if you are not a pauper try not 
to have such mean ideas. 

Cureful.—Chivers’ Carpet Soap costs sixpence 
per ball, and is made at Westmoreland Wharf, 
Bath. It cleanses carpets to perfection. 

Moily.—It is so rare to be thanked for advice, 
that your gratitude took me aback. People ask 
things easily as a general rule—and that is all. 
This is not meant as a hard saying, it is merely 
the result of observation. One is not hurt by the 
omission of thanks after a time; to have been of 
service is the great thing. With regard to your 
work, keep your aims high and your personal 
claims smal]. That is not the gayest way to go, 
but it is, I think, the happiest. To love one’s work 
is to attain a joy that no man can take from us. 

Ellen S.—To make macaroons, take 1 lb. blanched 
almonds, dry them, and pound them as fine as 
possible in a mortar, pass through a wire sieve, 
make into a stiffish batter with five or six eggs, 
and a spoonful or two of orange-flower water beat 
well, lay on wafer paper, dredge with powdered 
loaf-sugar and bake in a rather cool oven. 

Cecilia.—No one has answered your question 
about songs for a baritone voice. I have just seen 
a charming song for a bass or contralto voice, 
the words pensive, the music very suggestive. It 
is These Voices, 1/- nett, published by Pitman, 
Hart & Co. The words are by Frances Tyrrell 
Gill, and the music by H. Waldo Warner. If any 
of your young people can sing this I am sure you 
will like it. If I mistake not, Miss Tyrrell Gill has 
contributed verses more than once to the Leisure 
Hour. 

Clarice.—Most secretaryships are non-resident. 
Without type-writing and shorthand there would 
be little chance of employment. Both these are 
taught at the Women’s Institute, 92 Victoria Street. 
I think Pitman’s School of Shorthand guarantees 
employment for the pupil when proficient, but you 
can inquire about this. Address, Chancery Lane. 
The duties are usually to write from dictation, to 
answer business letters from a suggestion or two, 
to copy illegible MSS., and, it may be, to look up 
books of reference and visit won Oo libraries in 
quest of literary matter. Salaries, non-resident, 
usually begin at about £65 per annum, though poorly 
educated typists are sometimes paid as little as 15/- 
per week, on which sum it is quite impossible to 
live. £5 per week is the maximum rate of remunera- 
tion, I think, and this is rare. The chief clerk 
who supervises the work of others in an office is 
generally paid £3 per week. 

Inexperienced.—lf you have ordered the book 
you must accept the parts as they come out, and 
pay for them. The plausible gentlemen who go 
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about extracting orders for expensive articles have 
law on their side once they acquire your signature. 
But one lesson of this kind generally suffices. I 
know of several people who purchased a mechanical 
chair from a toy model and paid £16 for each 
specimen, and they had no redress but to take it 
when it came, though it was not at all what they 
had seen with the eyes of fancy. For years after- 
wards these chairs were a drug in the market, 
second-hand, at £3 apiece. 

Cissie. Throwing rice at weddingssignifies various 
kinds of plenty. I do not know what confetti 
symbolises. The custom of throwing an old shoe 
or shoes probably refers to the period when brides 
were captured, and when the shoe played an im- 
portant part in the flight. Or it may refer to the 
time when woman was a chattel, to be beaten like 
a child or a slave. The shoe was an emblem of 
chastisement which at marriage passed from the 
bride’s father to her husband. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons it was the bride’s own shoe which was 
handed to the bridegroom, and with this the latter 
promptly rapped her head, as a sign that he ac- 
cepted his privileges and responsibilities. In Old 
Testament times the shoe was an emblem of 
dominion or possession ; loosing the shoe indicated 
the breaking of an engagement. It would be 
difficult to say from which of these sources our 
wedding custom claims descent. 

M. M.—The prices paid to music teachers de- 
pend on circumstances quite as much as on qualifi- 
cations. I know of a lady violinist who gets 
£150 per annum, with board and residence, for 
three days’ lessons per week in a school, having 
the other three days for private pupils or for 
public performances, while a teacher of the piano 
in similar circumstances is satisfied with £30 per 
annum, teaching daily. The higher the teacher's 
musical qualifications, naturally the better salary 
she can command. Teachers who aim at the 
highest rewards usually spend years in Germany 
studying in Leipzic or Berlin, though the London 
schools of music turn out very well-trained pupils 
These are—The Royal Academy of Music, The 
Royal College of Music, The Guildhall School of 
Music, and Trinity College, London. All these 
grant scholarships. 

Wilhelmina, I.-—The doctrines of the Church of 
England are to be found in the Three Creeds 
(Apostles’, Nicene, and that commonly known as 
Athanasian), in the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
generally in the Book of Common Prayer, in the 
last on the principle that Zea orandi lex credendi. 
Useful manuals to assist in arriving at the Anglican 
doctrines are: Outlines‘ of Christian Doctrine, 
by Right Rev. Dr. Moule, price 2/6, Hodder & 
Stoughton ; The Catholic Fuith, by W. H. Grittith- 
Thomas, B.D., price 1/-, N.P.C.U., 324 Regent 
Street, W. IL—I think High Schools would 
require in their teachers higher qualifications 
than you possess. In a private school or family 
you might earn a salary of £20 with board and 
residence. 

Ek. A. H.—To render the information valuable, 
it would be necessary to mention the various 
publishers. 

Catita.—Y our little sketch is promising, but not 
suitable for publication. Vanrer. 


Letters regarding ‘‘ Women’s Interests” to be 
addressed—‘‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure 
Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Calculating Machines 

Macurnss for performing arithmetical calcu- 
lations are largely used in the United States, 
but attempts to introduce them into Great 
Britain have not been very successful. Many 
such machines have been devised, the earliest 
probably being one made by Pascal in the 
seventeenth century, and the most elaborate 
one invented by Babbage in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which could not only 
perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic, 
but could tabulate the value of any mathematical 
quantity which varied regularly in relation to 
another quantity, and print the results. 


to be struck in addition and multiplication, and 
the small ones those to be struck in subtraction 
and division. Suppose it is required to add 
1428 to 623. The keys indicated by black 
marks in the illustration are struck, and the 
number 623 appears on the register. To add 
1428, the 1000, 400, 20, and 8 keys are struck, 
and the result is then shown on the register. 
A long addition sum can be performed quickly 
in this way by striking the keys representing 
the numbers in each horizontal row. Multipli- 
cation is only abridged addition, so to multiply 
2253 by 84, the keys in the 4-row and those in 
the 8-row would have to be struck 3, 5, 2, and 2 
timesas shown. Similar operations are required 


A CALCULATING MACHINE 


Showing the numbers (in black marks) struck on the register, and the keys struck to multiply 2253 by 84. 
The answer is shown on the register. 


In the various Arithmometers now in use, a 
turn of a handle in one direction adds any 
number set upon the machine, and a turn in 
the other direction subtracts it; while by means 
of a shifting result-slide multiplication and 
division can Le performed. The Comptometer, 
which has superseded mental calculation in 
many American colleges, business houses, and 
engineering works, including the chief Govern- 
ment departments, has several advantages over 
the Arithmometer.” The general appearance of 
the Comptometer is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, from which it will be seen that the 
machine is manipulated like a typewriter. The 
figures on the keys in the first right-hand 
column running up and down represent units; 
the next column, tens; the third, hundreds; 
and soon. The large figures indicate the keys 


for subtraction and division; and the machine 
can also be used for finding the square root of 
a number. It may be thought that simple 
arithmetic such as that described may be 
performed mentally quite as well as fe Bi 
cally, but experience has proved otherwisé, and 
where many computations of a tedious character 
have to be made, a calculating machine like 
the Comptometer affords the best means of 
doing the work. 


Destroying Algz in Water 

“THE use of copper sulphate in the pur- 
fication of public water supplies is a direct 
deduction from laboratory experiments under- 
taken to find a remedy for the very objection- 
able conditions due to the growths of algw in 


our reservoir waters.” 
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Dew Ponds made by Primeval Man 


Upon the tops of the chalk-downs of Sussex 
and Hampshire, and also on those of Berkshire 
and Wiltshire, there are many ponds which 
always contain water; and though some of 
these ponds date back to the epoch when man 
in Britain used flint implements to excavate 
them, it is not exactly known even now what is 
the source of the water in them. The water 
which collects on the summit of a chalk-down 
cannot be supplied by springs, for the saturation- 
level of the underground water is hundreds of 
feet below; nor is it due in any important 
measure to surface-drainage. Moreover, there 
seems to be no doubt that these peculiar ponds 
do not dry up when the low-level ponds of the 
same district have disappeared during drought. 

The ponds are called dew-ponds, and there 
are reasons for believing that they are actually 
replenished with dew. As dews are much 
heavier on the open downs than on the lowlands, 
even in the height of summer, and as the layers 
of straw, covered with clay and stones, placed 
at the bottom of the pond by the builders, would 
favour the deposit of dew, this explanation is 
not unreasonable, Most of the ponds can, how- 
ever, be reached directly by the moisture-laden 
south-west winds blowing from the sea, and 
this suggests that the water is produced by the 
condensation of local clouds near the hill-top. 
According to this view, what are called dew- 


ponds. are really rain-ponds. To throw light 
upon the subject, men of science ask for 
evidence of the existence of a true dew-pond 
on a chalk-down or other hill, distant a 
hundred miles or so from the south coast. 

Several very remarkable dew-ponds are 
described by Dr. A. J. Hubbard and Mr. G. 
Hubbard in a work entitled Neolithic Dew- 
Ponds and Cattle-Ways, just published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. On the 
downs four miles behind Worthing is Cissbury 
Ring, and near this is a large dew-pond. This 
pond, and the great ring itself, having a circum- 
ference of about a mile and a half, were in all 
probability constructed by the prehistoric men 
who dug flint mines and fashioned flint 
implements when Cissbury was “the siliceous 
Sheffield of the south.” That was before the 
present circles at Stonehenge were constructed, 
and was probably four or five thousand years 
ago. 

“hintbes great circular entrenchment with a 
dew-pond about eight hundred feet above sea- 
level near it, is Chanctonbury Ring—seven miles 
from Worthing. Primeval man apparently 
made the rings at Cissbury and Chanctonbury, 
and drove his cattle to the fortified dew-ponds 
along the cattle-tracks still visible. Briton, 
Roman and Saxon subsequently used the earth- 
works and the dew-ponds, which are still 
mysterious both as to their origin and their 
present source of water supply. 


VIEW OF DEW-POND NEAR CHANCTONBURY RING—SEVEN MILES FROM WORTHING, AND 


NEARLY 800 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


THE POND IS NEVER DRY, AND 


THE SOURCE OF THE WATER IS DEW OR MIST 
From ‘ Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways,’ by A, J. Hubbard and G. Hubbard. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Longmans.) 





How Insects Hide 


WHEN khaki uniforms were adopted 
for our troops in South Africa, be- 
cause they rendered the men less 
conspicuous, a lesson in protective 
resemblance was taken from Nature. 
Every naturalist or reader of natural 
history knows many forms of 
animal life in which the colours or 
other characters blend so perfectly 
with those around them that the 
object cannot be distinguished from 
its surroundings. The animal is 
thus rendered less conspicuous to its 
enemies, or it is enabled to wait in 
concealment for its prey. It is not 
supposed, of course, that the creatures 
have consciously mimicked their sur- 
roundings, the probable explanation 
being that in the fight for life con- 
spicuous objects often have less 
chance of survival from their enemies, 
or less opportunity of obtaining 
food, than those which more closely 
resemble their resting-places. 

Some of the most remarkable 
instances of protective resemblance 
of this kind are found among in- 
sects, Mr. Mark L, Sykes describes a 
number of these cases in a paper just 
published by the Manchester Field Club, from 
which the illustrations here given have been 
obtained. Leaves, twigs and flowers; grass, moss 
and lichen; root and bark; soil and stones, are 
copied in great variety by insects which live 


INSECTS WHICH LOOK LIKE SMALL TWIGS, 
FOUR OF THE INSECTS ARE PLACED UPON FOUR TWIGS, BUT IT IS DIFFICULT 
TO DISTINGUISH ONE FROM THE OTHER 


Kindly lent by M. L. Sykes. 


Copyright. 


A CEYLON 
WINGS LIKE DRIED LEAVES. 


Science and Discovery 


INSECT WITH THORAX AND LEGS LIKE TWIGS AND 
PUZZLE: FIND THE INSECT 
Copyright. Kindly lent by M. L. Sykes. 
and shelter upon them. In the class of insects 
which includes grasshoppers, locusts and cock- 
roaches, there are many creatures which are 
exactly like the twigs upon which they rest 
rigid and motionless. Some of these brown, 
dried- up _insects, 
much more like 
sticks than living 
creatures, are shown 
in our lower illustra- 
tion, and with them 
are four small twigs 
upon which four of 
the insects are placed. 
In the insect hidden 
in the upper illustra- 
tion, the part of the 
body between the 
head and the ab- 
domen is like a long 
twig; the wings are 
broad, veined and 
crumpled, like dried 
leaves ; and the long 
legs, which are spread 
out when the creature 
is at rest, harmonise 
so closely with the 
twigs to which they 
cling, that it is 
difficult to see where 
one begins and the 
other ends. Both 
these examples are 
from tropical regions. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


Correspondents 


From Our Own 


Paper Money in China 

THE accompanying photograph is that of a 
Chinese bank-note representing one thousand 
cash, or about two shillings.and three pence in 
English money. These notes are issued by local 
banks, and are very much used by the natives 
of the country, being a more convenient form 
of currency than the heavy strings of cash, 
twenty of which form a man’s load. These notes 
are struck off copper or brass plates, and some 
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CHINESE PAPER NOTE VALUE 1000 CASH 
OR 2s, 3d.! £2 IN METAL CURRENCY 
IS AS MUCH AS ONE MAN CAN CARRY ! 
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of them show very fine work. One side of the 
note is generally wider than the other, and this 
margin allows of characters being stamped or 
written on. The margin is then cut and the note 
issued, the remaining half of the margin being 
retained by the bank, in order to verify the 
issue on any later occasion. Of late years many 
of the banks issuing notes have got hold of 
foreign picture blocks, and have used them in 
the production of their bills. The accompanying 
photograph shows the picture of a foreign 
steamer with sails set. 


“Candy” in the United States 

VistTrors to the States are frequently struck 
by the fact that while the practice of eating 
sweets is confined in this country almost wholly 
to children, yet there nearly every one carries 
a supply of candy about with him. This is 
the more remarkable in that quite recently 
confectionery in the United States was in a 
very crude condition. Wholesale manufacturers 
were scarcely known, and the rule was for each 
confectioner to be his own manufacturer. 

A great revolution has been effected in these 
matters. Varieties of sweets are now numbered 
by thousands, and every day fresh kinds are 
being produced. The shapes into which sugar 
and chocolate are moulded areendless. Skilled 
workmen are employed in hundreds on the 
chocolate branch of the industry alone. Special 
and, in many cases, very elaborate machinery is 
required in casting the forms, and a high degree 
of skill is necessary in a man who is a first-class 
hand at covering and glazing them. 

The causes of this wonderful development in 
the production and consumption of sweets are 
many. Chief among thefa we must rank the 
general prosperity of the United States. In 
Europe the labouring classes are unable to 
afford luxuries of any kind, least of all sweet- 
meats. Exactly the opposite to this is the case 
in the United States. Work there is remunera- 
tive, and the industrial classes are by far the 
greatest consumers of sweets. 

More sweets are made and sold in the three 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
than in the whole of France. In each of these 
towns sweets are made by the ton, and single 
orders for quantities of from ten to fifty barrels 
are quite common. 





Over-Sea Notes 





The machinery used in the 
sweet trade is of the most 
elaborate description. To 
show how vast a saving of 
labour it has effected, we may 
mention the fact that, whereas, 
in the days of the old copper 
pan, fifty pounds of well- 
finished dragées were con- 
sidered a good day’s work, at 
the present time a skilled 
hand thinks nothing of super- 
intending a dozen revolving 
pans at once, each of which 
is capable of turning out 
about four tons a week. 





New Submarine Tunnel 
proposed 


THE construction of a sub- 
marine tunnel between Prince 
Edward Island and the main- 
land of Canada is proposed. 
The distance between the two shores is only six 
and a half. nautical miles, but the island is so 
isolated in winter by floating ice that any form 
of navigation is impossible. The island, with 
a present population of 100,000, is not large 
enough tv support more than 300,000 people, 
whilst the cost of the tunnel is estimated at a 
minimum of £200,000 a mile. 


Pearl Fishing in Australia 
OnE of the less known industries of Australia, 
but an important one nevertheless, is the pearl 


These men are the divers attendants. 
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PEARL FISHERS 


The diver himself is generally a Jap, 
a Javanese, or a Malayan. 


fishery of the North-West Coast. It extends 
along the seaboard for a thousand miles, the 
head-quarters being at Broome, a township of 
some two thousand people. 

From this point fleets of schooners and luggers 
go out to the pearling grounds, where they 
remain often for weeks together, working the 
sea-bed as they slowly pass along. 

The fishing season lasts from the middle of 
March to December. The luggers are small 
schooner-rigged craft of ten to twelve tons, each 
manned by a diver who acts as master and five 

other men, one of 








THE GOVERNOR OF NEW ZEALAND PAYING A VISIT TO THE PEARL FISHERS 


OF PENRHYN ISLAND 


whom is the diver’s 
special attendant. 

The lugger drifts 
with the wind and 
tide over the 
part to be fished, 
and the diver in 
helmet and dress is 
lowered to a depth 
of twelve or thirteen 
fathoms, though he 
may go down to 
twenty-five, where 
he remains any time 
from a few minutes 
to an hour and a 
half, sending up the 
shell to the boatmen 
as it is gathered. 
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The crews are exclusively composed of 
coloured labour, and the divers are either 
Japanese, Javanese, or Malays. Few white 
men have ever attempted this work, for which 
the coloured man seems best suited. 

The luggers are visited at intervals by the 
schooners, vessels of from fourteen to one 
hundred and twenty tons, carrying the em- 
ployer or his representative. These collect the 
accumulated shell and distribute stores. 

The shells are conveyed to the shore, and the 
pearls, if any are discovered there, extra pay 
being given to the workman who may be 
fortunate enough to discover one. 

Naturally considerable care must be taken to 


THE MAILS ARE CARRIED TO THE FAR NORTH OF CANADA BY MEANS OF 
DOG SLEDGES ACROSS THE APPALLING WASTES OF ICE AND SNOW 
(This picture is from the collection of the Duke of Argyll.) 


safeguard the permanence of such a fishery as 
this, so after a patch has been worked over the 
fleet proceeds to a new ground, leaving the 
stripped places to recover. 

Pearl oysters mature in about three years, 
and each year a section of young shell drifts off 
into the shallower waters to further replenish 
them, and here the process of recovery is 
carried on. The young one makes its way 
along till it meets with a rock to which it can 
cling, and then fixes itself by its suckers till its 
maturity arrives. 

Each oyster gives shelter to a small crab, 
which acts 1s food-catcher for the mollusc that 
has given it house-room. 

When the pearl oyster has attained its full 
growth it does not remain permanently in a 
condition of perfection, but soon decays, and if 
the shell is not soon taken it deteriorates, and 
ultimately becomes worthless. 


The importance of this industry may be 
gauged by the fact that in one year nine 
hundred tons of shell valued. at £173,865 were 
recovered, and the value of the pearls taken at 
the same time was about £40,000. 

Four hundred boats are engaged in the 
business, giving employment to a fleet consist- 
ing of 1700 coloured men from the East, who 
are hired for three years and then returned 
to their homes, over one hundred whites as 
supervisors, etc., and a few West Australian 
aboriginals.—aA. J. W. 


A Postage Question 

Tuts letter is the first the writer has sent to 
England under the 
reduced postage. For 
many years the fee was 
sixpence, then it drop- 
ped to fourpence. Later 
the awkward  two- 
pence halfpenny post- 
age was established, 
and now we have got 
down to twopence. It 
is a pity that, now we 
have penny postage 
from England to Aus- 
tralia, we could not 
return the compliment; 
but as it would mean 
a loss to us of some 
£280,000 a year, it is 
not to be thought of 
for the present. It is, however, pleasant to re- 
member that the man who has obtained this 
last reform—as well as many others—is an 
Australian. Henniker Heaton is well known 
out here, particularly in New South Wales, as 
part proprietor of two of the leading Sydney 
newspapers—the Sydney Evening News, and the 
weekly Zown and Country Journal, 

Our own postage rates are badly in need of 
revision. For example, Victoria has penny 
postage within its own bounds, but letters to all 
the other States are charged twopence. New 
South Wales charges a penny for letters posted 
to addresses within a certain radius in the same 
town—and twopence everywhere else. In the 
other States the charge is twopence both for local 
and inter-state letters. 

New Zealand, which generally leads the way 
in reforms, has international, inter-state, and 
local penny postage.—F. 8s. 8. 
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VARIETIES 





A WORKLEsS life is a worthless life. 


Ir is not when one has recently committed 
an injury that he should preach the doctrine of 
forgiveness of injuries. 


A coop resolution is like a rare book: the 
longer you keep it the better worth keeping 
it is. 


EVERY man sees what is hard in his own life, 
and what is easy in the life of every one else. 
This is the cause of discontent. 


A Kingly Act 
RECENTLY the King of Spain was driving in 
his motor-car at a distance from his capital 
when he came across 
a group of men and 
women drenched 
with rain and 
shivering with cold. 
He stopped the 
car and questioned 
the group. They 
told him they were 
walking to Madrid 
in search of work. 
Touched by the 
recital the King and 
his party gave the 
oor people all their 
oose money. The 
King then told the 
women-folk to get 
in his car, and he 
would carry them to 
the nearest village, 
where the men could 
rejoin them. 
Arriving at the 
village, what was 
their amazement to 
see their benefactor 
hailed as King. 
Mute with astonish- 
ment, they could hardly mumble forth a few 
words of gratitude. Don Alfonso took them to 
an inn and had them looked after, and then 
continued his journey, telling the hardy 
pilgrims that upon their arrival in Madrid he 
would find work for all of them. 


Curious !— Official at the turnstile of an Irish 
Exhibition, to stout lady: ‘‘Sure ’tis no use, 
ma’am! Ye'll have to come in by the way 
out!” But it was at a London Exhibition 
that two ladies appeared anxiously looking 
for something. At last one of them ex- 
claimed with relief, ‘Oh! here is the entrance 
out,” 


IN A.D. 2200. 


Mrs. Radium-Richée: ‘*‘ And this, Professor, is 
the choicest of all our treaswres—a complete suit of 
armour, worn by one of my husband’s ancestors.” A 


(From New York Puck, 


Johnny: ‘‘ Pa!” 

Father: ‘‘ Well ?” 

Johnny: ‘“‘Do you laugh in your sleeve 
*cause that’s where your funny-bone is?” 


Where do they go to? 


THE largest pin factory in the world is that 
at Birmingham, where 37,000,000 pins are 
manufactured every ee ie All the other 
pin factories together turn out about 19,000,000 
pins every day. Taking the population of Europe 
at 250,000,000, every third person must lose a 
pin every day to use up the production of pins 
per day. 

American 

A MAN entered a New York publisher’s office, 
seated himself 
politely, and said 
to the official who 
occupied the desk : 
“T want to write a 
novel.” There was 
a dead _ silence, 
broken presently by 
the official, who 
asked: ‘‘What do 
you want us todo?” 
The visitor seemed 
somewhat discom- 
fited by this counter- 
question, and began 
talking vaguely 
about the amount 
of royalty the pub- 
lishers might pay 
him, winding up 
with the following 
poser :—‘‘ If I wrote 
a novel, how long 
could I live on it?” 


A School for Dogs 


SCHOOL for 
dogs has been 
established in Paris. 
The object is to teach them politeness. The 
animals are trained to welcome visitors by 
jumping up, wagging the tail, and giving a 
low bark. When the visitor leaves, the dog 
accompanies him to the door, constantly 
wagging his tail, and bows his farewell by 
bending his head to the floor. He is trained 
likewise to pick up a handkerchief, glove, or 
fan that has been dropped and return it to 
the owner. 


By permission.) 


He who imagines he can do without the 
world deceives himself much; but he who 
fancies the world cannot do without him is 


under a far greater deception. 
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Varieties 


Japanese Cuteness 

THE Japanese minister at Washington has a 
new story which he tells with great glee. He 
says he heard two women discussing his nation. 

‘*The Japanese,” said one of them, ‘‘ ought 
to be excluded from the country. Their young 
men come here to school, and no sooner do they 
arrive than they begin a systematic course of 
cheating.” 

‘* How is that ?” asked the other. 

“They only pay tuition for one,” said the 
complainant, “‘ and they learn enough for two 
or three.” 


The Family Hat 

THE handing down of a family hat from 
father to eldest son is a curious Korean custom. 
This hat, made from the hair of the family 
ancestors, is a priceless possession, and is so 
carefully handled that it never wears out. 


The Legs of Thibet 

It was in Thibet. “Look here, Bill,” said an 
indignant soldier, after hours of weary climbing, 
“T’ve had enough of this. I was told that 
Thibet was a table-land.” ‘‘So it is,” replied his 
chum. ‘ Can’t you see we're climbing up one 
of the legs ?” 


Quite Right 

‘‘A CRITERION,” explained the teacher, ‘‘is 
something to go by. Now, what little boy or 
girl will give me a sentence in which the word 
‘criterion’ is used ?” 

After some moments of silence and thought- 


fulness on the part of the scholars, Maggie 


Miggins lifted her hand. 
“Well, Maggie, can you give us the sentence?” 
‘*Yes,’m. Pat Carrally’s public-house on the 
corner is a criterion on our street.” 


Effect of Marching Music 

In some hot country a traveller, leaning on 
the ramparts of a city built on a hill, saw a de- 
tachment of the Royal Irish come lagging along 
the road after a long march. The men looked 
tired out. Suddenly the band struck up ‘‘ Garry 
Owen,” and at once the ranks fell in, the men 
held up their heads and came marching up the 
hill, keeping step to the music as if they had 
but just set out. 


A Wide Target 

A SADDLER having forgotten to which of his 
customers he had sold a saddle, told his clerk to 
charge it to all, thinking naturally that those 
who were wrongly charged would protest. But 
thirty-two of them paid their bills, saddle 
included, without a question ! 


Making Paper in Newfoundland 

A Lonpon firm of newspaper proprietors and 
publishers has secured a tract of 2000 square 
miles of timber land in Newfoundland for the 
purposes of wood-pulp and paper-making. 
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The Romance of a Ring 


AFTER forty years of separation, Mr. John 
Martin and Miss Freda Olmstead have been 
married at Augusta, Michigan, their wedding 
being the sequel to one of the strangest 
romances on record. 

In 1865 the couple became engaged, and Mr. 
Martin, who was then a railway engineer, pre- 
sented his betrothed with a diamond engagement 
ring, and almost immediately went away on a 
tour of inspection. 

While he was absent Miss Olmstead went 
boating on a lake with a young man. She 
captured a small turtle and playfully slipped 
her ring round its neck. The turtle then nipped 
her finger, causing her to release her grasp of 
it, and slipping from her hand, it disappeared 
into the water. 

When her lover returned and learned of the 
incident his jealousy was aroused, and, doubt- 
ing the truth of her story, he broke off the 
engagement and returned to Germany, his 
native land. 

Miss Olmstead never married, but lived in 
seclusion, true to the memory of her lost lover. 

Last year some boys fishing in the lake 
caught a turtle and found a diamond ring 
encircling its neck. Hearing of this, Miss 
Olmstead immediately went to the finders, 
recognised the ring, and obtained possession of 
it. She then wrote to Mr. Martin in Germany 
narrating the circumstances. 

After a long delay the letter reached him. 
He had never married, and had not forgotten 
Miss Olmstead, though he had sworn never to 
trust another woman. On receiving the letter 
he immediately started for America and 
hastened to Augusta, where an extremely 
pathetic meeting of the lovers took place, and 
their marriage was promptly arranged. 

Miss Olmstead, who was a girl of sixteen at 
the time of her engagement, is now fifty-six 
years old, while Mr. Martin is a well-preserved 
man of seventy-one, and the owner of an 
extensive estate in Germany. 


EEP you no more, sad fountains— 
What need you flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste; 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 
Sleep is a reconciling, 
A rest that peace a 
Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at ev’n he sets? 
Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes! 
Melt not in weeping! 
While She lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 
(Unknown Poet of the 17th Century.) 





THE nation’s annual drink bill would permit 
of seventy sovereigns being placed on each letter 
in the Bible, leaving plenty of money over for 
the commas and semi-colons. 


‘‘ WELL, it’s either muddy or dusty all the 
time,” growled the pessimist. 

“But,” pointed out the optimist, ‘“‘ what a 
’ blessing it is that it is never both muddy and 
dusty at once!” 


** You’ have to take off that awful-looking 
mask,”’ said a busy policeman to a motorist ; 
‘‘ it’s frightening every one who sees it.” “‘Take 
off my mask!” exclaimed the motorist. ‘‘ Why, 
I’m not wearing a mask !” 


THERE are nearly 200,000 professional beggars 
in Spain. In some of the cities beggars are 
licensed to carry on their trade. Seeking alms 
is recognised as legitimate business, and the 
municipality demands a percentage upon the 
collections. Seville is the only city in the 
kingdom which forbids begging in the streets. 


***Sponsible ” 

At tea sat Grace, wtat seven, with Dolly, 
retat five. 

Grace (severely): ‘‘ Don’t eat like that, Dolly. 
I’m ‘sponsible for you.” 

Dolly: ‘‘ What’s ’sponsible?’’ 

Grace (takes some sips of tea, looking the 
while blightingly at Dolly, the nether portion 
of whose face is all but concealed beneath a 
rich coating of blackberry preserve): ‘‘ When 
you jammy your face, Dolly, then mother says to 
me, ‘I’m ’stonished at you, Grace, that at your 
age you wouldn’t had more sense than to let 
yous little sister eat likea bubbarium!’ Me 
scolded for you, Dolly—that’s what ’sponsible 
is.” 

Hadn’t she hit it exactly? Dolly, affected, 
and meaning well, wiped her black face in her 
white frock. 

**Oh, Dolly! And I’m ’sponsible for keeping 
you in clothes.” 


Japanes2 ‘‘ Joo-Jits” 

EvErY soldier, sailor, and policeman in Japan 
undergoes his compulsory course of Jiu-jitsu, 
and no other regular physical training what- 
ever. To state that is to present a strong claim, 
for Jiu-jitsu is the finest system of physical 
development in the world. Already it has be- 
come a household word with us. But most of 
us have yet to learn to pronounce it correctly. 
Things are not always what they seem; and 
Jiu-jitsu is not ‘ joo-jitsoo,” but ‘‘ joo-jits””— 
oo is, two syllables with the emphasis on the 

rst. 


A BEAUTY hospital for horses has been estab- 
lished on the Continent. Here horses have their 
coats electrically massaged, their hoofs mani- 
cured, and their teeth filed and whitened ; and 
here they learn to stand properly and to move 
in all the fashionable gaits. 
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The Drone: *‘ Got a lucifer about you, matey?” 


Comforts of Indian Railway Travelling 

THE refreshment arrangements on Indian rail- 
ways are admirable. Soda-water is offered to 
you just as you are conceiving the wish for it ; 
tea comes to you punctually at 6 a.M., and as 
often as you may desire it during the rest of the 
day. No sooner have you passed your hand 
over your stubbly beard than a barber appears 
to shave you in the carriage. You geta “‘ little 
breakfast” of eggs and bacon, with bananas 
and oranges, at eight, a delightful tiffin in the 
heat of noon, and a good dinner at sunset. 

Indeed, your wishes are no sooner conceived 
than they are satisfied as if by magic, ‘‘ without 
rest and without haste,” as the German poet 
sings. In this manner day succeeds night and 
night day, till you reach your destination, 
dizzy, but unfatigued. During the journey 
you have been rarely excited, but never dull. 
—Impressions of Indian Travel. 


A Marble Church for Every Town 

Bur I say this, emphatically, that the tenth 
part of the expense which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and mean- 
inglessly lost in domestic discomforts and in- 
cumbrances, would, if collectively offered and 
wisely employed, build a marble church for 
every town in England; such a church as it 
should be a joy and a blessing even to pass 
near in our daily ways and walks, and as it 
would bring the light into the eyes to see from 
afar, lifting its fair height above the purple 
crowd of humble roofs.— Ruskin. 
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Little Girl: Did you ever dream of being in 
heaven ? 

Little Boy: No, not exactly ; but I dreamt 
once that I was right in the middle of a big 
apple dumpling. 

Niagara going 

Ir is calculated that before long as much as 
41 per cent. of the flow of Niagara River will 
be used for commercial purposes. 


A New Verb 

From Sydney comes a new and fearsome word. 
A Royal Commission there put a very compre- 
hensive question to a witness. He replied with 
another query: “Do you think I came here to 
encyclopzede this Commission ?” The chairman 
threatened to commit him if he was not more 


respectful, and the reporters called him ‘“‘a 


flippant witness.” 


Japanese Nurses 

‘'HE sweetness of temperament and the 
patience of Japanese nurses are marvellous; and 
as they are quite indifferent to suffering, they 
are always calm in difficult circumstances. They 
may be seen assisting in the most cruel opera- 
tions with quiet movements, smiling faces, and 
incredible presence of mind. They are invalu- 
able assistants to the surgeons. 


‘““My Dear Spanking Madam” 

An Indian student writing to the wife of an 
official, and wishing to pay her a compliment, 
began his letter with the words—‘‘My Dear 
Spanking Madam.” Perhaps this baboo was 
prophetic, and in course of time ‘‘ spanking” as 
a term of admiration may come to take the 
place originally occupied by “ blooming.” 


Denmark came before Hamburg. 


A Joke on a Coin 


Cornine jokes is a very common figure of 
speech; but we know of only one instance in 
which a joke was actually coined, struck from 
a graven die, and issued from a legal mint. In 
the year 1679 the Danes advanced with a large 
force upon Hamburg, but after a siege of con- 
siderable duration, seeing but little hope of 
ultimate success, they finally withdrew, and 
marched back. Thereupon the Hamburgers 
caused a medal to be struck in commemoration 
of the event. On one side of this numismatic 
curiosity was the inscription, “The King of 
What he 
gained by it will be seen on the other side.” 
On the other side was a total blank. 


The Angel of the Family 


THE angel of the family is woman, says 
Mazzini. Whether as mother, wife, or sister, 
woman is the caress of existence, the soft 
sweetness of affection diffused over its fatigues, 
a reflex on the individual of that loving 
Providence which watches over humanity. 
She has in her a treasure of gentle consolation 
sufficient to soothe every sorrow. Moreover, 
she is for each of us the Initiatrix of the 
future. The child learns its first lesson of love 
from its mother’s kiss. In the first sacred kiss 
of the beloved one, man learns the lesson of 
hope and faith in life, and hope and faith create 
that yearning after progress, and that power to 
achieve it step by step—that future, in short 
—whose living symbol is the infant, our 
link with the generations to come. It is 
through woman that the family points to 
Eternity. 
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* Astronomical Notes for July 


THE Sun will be furthest from the Earth on 
the afternoon of the 4th. He will rise, in the 
latitude of Greenwich, on the Ist, at 3h. 49m. 
in the morning, and set at 8h. 18m. in the 
evening; on the 11th he will rise at 3h. 57m., 
and set at 8h. 12m.; and on the 21st rise at 4h. 
9m., and set at Sh.3m . He passes the meridian 
about 3} minutes after 12 o’clock at the begin- 
ning of the month, and about 6 minutes at the 
end of it. 

The Greenwich times of the Moon’s phases 
will be:—New at 5h. 50m. on the evening of 
the 2nd; First Quarter at 5h. 46m on that of 
the 9th; Full at 3h. 32m. on the afternoon of the 
16th; and Last Quarter at 1b. 9m. on that of 
the 24th. She will be in perigee, or nearest the 
Earth, at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 10th, 
and in apogee, or furthest from us, at half-past 
6 on the evening of the 23rd. 

No eclipses or other phenomena of importance 
are due this month. 

The planet Mercury will be visible in the 
evening after the 6th, being then in the constel- 
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lation Cancer, from’ which he will move into 
Leo, and pass very near its brightest star, 
Regulus, (the planet a little to the south of the 
star), on the 25th and 26th. Venusis at greatest 
western elongation from the Sun on the 6th, and 
is very brilliant in the early morning; she will 
pass a.few degrees to the south of the Pleiades 
on the Sth, and to the north of Aldebaran, the 
brightest star in Taurus, on the 17th. Mars is 
moving very slowly in the constellation Libra ; 
he will be visible low in the heavens after dark, 
and will set earlier each night. Jupiter, like 
Venus, is a morning star this month; they will 
be very near together on the 4th, after which 
Veuus will be by an increasing apparent distance 
nearly east of Jupiter, moving towards Gemini, 
whilst Jupiter remains in Taurus, moving 
much more slowly in the same direction; he 
will be near the horned waning Moon on the 
morning of the 27th. Saturn rises earlier 
each night in the constellation Aquarius: he 
will be near the Moon on the 19th. 
W. T. LYNN. 
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Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


i cure INDIGESTION. 

i cure SICK HEADACHE. 
I cure BILIOUSNESS. ‘a 
1 cure CONSTIPATION. 
lam a Sixty Years’ Success, 


| am regardcu by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 


lam known as 


WHELPTON’S PILLS. 
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4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. : 
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JOHN WESLEY, — 
EVANGELIST. 


REV. RICHARD GREEN, | 








AUTHOR OF ; 

‘*The Life of John Wesley,” 

**The Mission of Methodism,” § 
‘The Works of John and Charles Wesley.” a 


The distinctive feature of this book is the a 
prominence given to Wesley’s evangelistic Ne 
labours as the supreme wrk of his life. The u 
story is indeed a romance. The long and q 
arduous journeys which Wesley made on horse- fe 
back, his incessant labours as a preacher, the 
hatreds which his preaching excited, the 
violent attacks made upon him by angry mobs 
—all this is told in a vigorous style by 
Mr. Green. 
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THE PRESS ON ALL SIDES 


cordially welcomes Antipon, the great permanent cure for Corpulence, as one. of the 
most waluable discoveries in recent years. The newspapers and magazines represented 
above are but a tithe of the publications which have given to the world enthusiastic 
articles on the unique value of the now famous Antipon treatment. The papers 
containing these articles are carefully filed for reference at the offices of the Antipoen 
Company, where are also preserved hundreds of letters from persons in all parts of the 
world. gratefully testifying to the permanent benefit they have received from this 
wondéetal cure. Antipon definitely supersedes all old-time methods, which were 
nearly all detrimental to health, and were always weakening, and never produced any 
more than a temporary reduction of weight at the expense of strength and vitality. 
Antipon is a tonic as well as a powerful fat absorbent. It increases appetite and aids 
digestion, and requires that the subject should eat well of really nutritious food. i 
There are no troublesome dietary restrictions. Good food is Antipon’s only help, 
because it is the fundamental principle of the Antipon treatment that while the system 
is being ‘‘ drained,” so to speak, of all superabundant and diseased fatty matter it must §& 
be at the same time amply nourished. Hence new:rich blood is made, muscular 
development is renewed, the limbs become firm and shapely, the nervous systém is [ 
revitalized. A course of Antipon makes any stoat person look and feel yeays younger. | 
Following the initial reduction, which varies between 8 ozs. and 3 lbs. within-a ay 
and a night from the first dose, there is a satisfactory and sure daily reduction until.the # 
attainment of normal weight and shapely proportions.. The treatment may then 
cease, the cure being complete—the tendency to put on flesh is destroyed. Antiponisa 
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refreshing tonic liquid of purely harmless vegetable ingredients. It can be taken hy 
anyone without discomfort or inconveniencé, and is neither laxative nor the reverse. 
Briefly, Antipon is a remedy which no stout. person should fail totry. They will not 
be disappointed. 


Astipon can be had of Chemists, Stores. &c., price 2/6and 4/6 per bottle; or 
should any a gee arise, may be obtained ion sending cash remittance) post 
Vv 


free, under private package, direct from the Sole Manufacturers— 


The Antipon Company, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Wooing of Mr. Pinchin’s Daughter : 


A LONG, COMPLETE, VERY DIVERTING HOLIDAY STORY 


CHAPTER I 
MR. PINCHIN AND HIS PARTY 


N a certain day, early in August, a 
() reeking horse appeared at the door of 
the Cleaver Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, dragging behind him an angry cabby 
with a red face, and a self-possessed fare 
with a portmanteau. The fare was a 
young man. 

Presently there appeared the mistress of 
the house and the doctor of “‘ the Estab- 
lishment.’’ The doctor looked at the new- 
comer, and then went to him with his 
hand out. 

** What!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Callender? 
Is it you? What are you doing here?”’ 


In a little while Callender was seated with 
the doctor in the latter’s own snuggery. 

‘* Now,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter with you?”’ 

‘*T am in love,’’ said Callender. 

‘*T think,’’ said the doctor with a laugh, 
** that nobody has ever tried to be cured of 
that by the hydropathic treatment.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean to try it either,’’ said 
Callender. ‘‘ My cure is now on her way 
in the omnibus, with her father, her maiden 
aunt, and a pile of luggage.’’ 

**T suppose you came in the train with 
her, then?’’ said the doctor. 

‘* Yes, I was in the train with her, in 
the same sense as the brake-van is in the 
train with the engine. I know her, but I 
don’t know her father.’’ 

‘* Nor her maiden aunt ?’’ 

‘* Nor her maiden aunt. He is a retired 
draper, who thinks an immense deal of 
himself and his money. Halloa! is that 
the omnibus ?’’ 

The window was open, and they both 
put their heads out. 

‘There she is!’’ exclaimed Callender. 
** Let’s go down.’”’ 

They went down into the hall, but stood 
aloof; for the chief of the party which had 
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just arrived was occupied with the details 
of his luggage. 

“* Honoria,’’ he was saying to a prim, 
eagle-nosed lady, thin and spectacled, who 
stood with a book caught to her bosom and 
a little basket in her mittened hand, ‘‘ look 
after your own parcels. We are ten,’’ said 
he to the omnibus man; ‘‘ three persons 
and seven packages. There we are. Now, 
it’s a shilling each person, and twopence 
each package. There’s four-and-six. You 
may keep the change, my friend. Amelia,’ 
he continued, turning to the young lady, 
his daughter, ‘‘take your note-book. 
Write : ‘ Arrived at Cleaver Hydropathic at 
5.30 p.m.’—no, 5.25; we've been here five 
minutes. In the money column write ‘ four- 
and-six’; that is, four-and-four, omnibus 
fares, and the balance to the man. Have 
you got that?’’ 

** Yes, father,’’ said the girl. 

He advanced to greet the mistress of the 
house, and was led by her out of the hall, 
and was followed by his sister and daughter. 
Callender stepped forward to greet the 
young lady, but the doctor laid a restrain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

**Don’t,’’ said he. ‘‘I think she 
wouldn’t like to be spoken to at present. 
Come along; I’ve something to tell you.”’ 

They returned to the doctor’s room. The 
doctor fussed about a little before he sat 
down, and when he sat down he kept silence. 

** Well,’’ said Callender, ‘‘ what is it 
you have to tell me?’’ 

** Have a cigar,’’ said the doctor; “ it 
will soothe your nerves.’”’ 

** My nerves are all right, my dear: fel- 
low,’’ said Callender; ‘‘ but I'll have a 
cigar all the same. Now go on.”’ 

‘“* May I ask, Callender, how long you 
have known Miss Pinchin ?’’ 

‘** Miss Pinchin!’’ exclaimed Callender. 
** You know her name then ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ I know her 
name, and I know her too. How long 
have you known her?’’ 
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** Oh,’’ said Callender, ‘‘ a good while. 
Let me see—about a fortnight. I first met 
her at Finch’s house—you remember 
Finch; he’s doing very well now at the 
bar, and I share his chambers. Yes, that’s 
where I met her. We played in charades 
together. ’’ 

** So did we,’’ said the doctor. 

Callender paused and considered him a 
moment. But he was too much occupied 
with his own story to quite apprehend what 
his friend might mean. 

** And then I met her at church and 
walked home with her.’’ 

** So did I.’’ 

“* And after that we met several times in 
the street.’’ 

** So did we.”’ 

‘*Come, now, who’s ‘ we’?’’ demanded 
Callender. 

** Me and Miss Pinchin,’’ answered the 
doctor. ‘‘ They were here at Whitsuntide 
for a fortnight; so I’ve known her as long 
as you have. I should have left this after 
Whitsuntide, but I stayed on because I 
knew they were coming again now, and I 
wanted to meet her again.’’ 

** Oh,’’ said Callender, ‘‘ that’s where 
we are, is it? Well, I can forgive any man 
for being in love with her; she is very 
charming.’”’ 

** She is fascinating,’’ said the doctor. 

** And she is handsome, too.”’ 

‘“‘ Handsome isn’t the word. She is 
beautiful! exquisite !’’ 

** Look here, Hatton,’’ said Callender. 
** We seem to have the same sort of start, 
but we haven’t. I tell you in confidence, 
because I know you’re a gentleman, and I 
believe you’re my friend. When she told 
me where they were coming for their holi- 
day, she let me kiss her hand.”’ 

** And,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ the last time 
we danced together, the night before they 
went away, she let me keep her glove. 
And,’’ said he, taking from his pocket-book 
a white glove, and dangling it before the 
other’s eyes, ‘‘ here it is.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Callender, looking greedy 
and jealous. ‘‘ But, my boy, I want to 
marry her.’’ 

** Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ and what do 
you think I want to do?’’ 

** Of course,’’ said Callender, ‘‘ that’s 
it. But we can’t both marry her. Well, 
look here, Hatton. You know me. I’m 
fair and square; that’s me. It seems so 
far that our chances are about even. Let 
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us go on, and each try to win her—quite 
in a friendly way.”’ 

** All right,’’ laughed the doctor ; ‘* that’s 
a bargain.’’ 

**A friendly bargain, Hatton. There’s 
my hand. If I win her, you won’t bear 
any ill will. That’s agreed. 

** And if I win, my boy,’’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ you’ll accept your defeat with a 
smile.’’ 

** With as nice a smile as I can manage, 
my boy.’’ 

They shook hands upon their pact. 

‘* Dinner’s at seven,’’ said the doctor. 
** Then we begin.”’ 

It has been seen that Mr. Pinchin was 
addicted to improving the occasion, and at 
dinner he did not let slip his opportunity. 
As the dear friend of the lady of the house, 
he occupied the head of the table, and from 
that point of vantage his voice command- 
ed a tolerable audience. Callender sat near 
him, and far from his davghter. As he 
listened perforce to the flow of self-satisfied 
speech, the spirit of opposition rose in him. 
He ventured to cast doubts on the sound- 
ness of the political principles which Mr. 
Pinchin laid down. 

‘“‘My dear young sir,’’ said Mr. 
Pinchin, ‘‘ I can perceive that you have not 
tested for any considerable length of time 
the application of the principles. If you 
did so your doubts would pass away, as 
water passeth by when it floweth.”’ 

Then Mr. Pinchin appealed to the doc- 
tor to answer whether his principles of con- 
duct and politics were not applicable all 
round, and to Callender’s surprise, the doc- 
tor answered without hesitation that he 
believed they were. 

After dinner Callender found the ador- 
able Amelia somewhat cold to him; she 
seemed to have forgotten that she had ever 
permitted him to kiss her hand. It was, 
therefore, in a condition of doleful dumps 
that at last he accompanied the doctor to 
his snuggery before parting for the night. 

**T say,’’ exclaimed Callender, ‘‘ I was 
surprised to hear you say at table to-night 
that you agreed entirely with Mr. Pinchin’s 
opinions.’”’ 

*““Me? Oh, no. I agreed with Mr. 
Pinchin because I saw no good in disagree- 
ing with him.’”’ 

**I wish,’’ broke out Callender, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Pinchin could be friendly without 
having everybody of the same opinion as 
himself.’’ 
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‘*Do you mean, Callender,’ asked the 
doctor, considering him, ‘‘ to give up this 
friendly contest ?’’ 

‘‘Give it up? No. Why should I? 
though I admit Amelia—I mean Miss 
Pinchin, gave you far more of her com- 
pany to-night than she gave me.”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said the doctor, leaning 
forward in his easy-chair, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to take an unfair advantage, so I pass you 
a friendly hint. If you want to win, you 
must court the father as much as the 
daughter—and perhaps more.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
MR. PINCHIN IS ‘‘ SUFFOCATED WITH EMOTION” 


HEN Callender had retired to his 
WW room he smoked assiduously for 
half-an-hour, and considered the 
advice which his friend the doctor had 
given him. Certainly it appeared reason- 
able. The adorable Amelia had been cold 
to him that night—had almost snubbed 
him; why? if not because he has contra- 
dicted her father at table? Hatton had had 
a proportionate advantage; why? if not be- 
cause he had agreed with Mr. Pinchin, 
and so had flattered him? It was plain the 
father must be courted, but how? 

Callender’s opportunity soon came, how- 
ever. That night there was to be a great 
political meeting in the town to denounce 
the policy of ‘‘ the Government ’’—which 
Government does not matter. Mr. Pin- 
chin announced his intention of going to 
the meeting and “‘ bearing witness.’’ 

** Amelia, my child,’’ said he, ‘‘ you may 
accompany me, and bear witness also with 
your presence.’’ 

“* Yes, father,’’ said the dutiful Amelia. 

** And, Honoria, what will you do?’’ he 
asked. 

** Me, Orlando?’’ said his sister. ‘‘ I'l! 
go, of course, and bear as much witness as 
I can. I'll go, certainly.”’ 

** And,’’ said Callender on a sudden in- 
spiration, “‘ I’ll go with you, if I may, Mr. 
Pinchin. I don’t know about bearing wit- 
ness,’’ he added frankly, ‘‘ but I can help 
to take care of the ladies.’’ 

** My dear young sir,’’ said Mr. Pinchin, 
“‘come by all means. It may enlighten 
you ; it may send a beam of truth into your 
mind.’”’ 

The doctor was not present, so Callender 
went to inform him of what he had done. 

** Fair’s the word,’’ he said; ‘‘ [’ll be 


quite fair. I tell you I’m going, so that 
you may go too if you like.”’ 

But the doctor thought he had made 
such progress with the adoravle Amelia 
that he determined to deny himself the en- 
joyment of a noisy public meeting in her 
company. 

The meeting would not be worthy of 
mention here, but for what happened at 
the end of it. The promoters of the meet- 
ing, who were very noisy and very valor- 
ous, were about to carry their chief resolu- 
tion with great éclat, when Mr. Pinchin 
rose from his place ‘‘ to bear witness.’’ In 
honeyed and self-satisfied tones he begged 
to oppose the resolution, and proceeded to 
say a few words. His words were neither 
very wise nor very eloquent, but they served 
to infuriate the noisy mass of the assembly, 
who rose against him as one man. ‘* Turn 
him out! Knock him down! Hit him 
over the head!’’ were some of the cries 
that rose and swelled all round. But Mr. 
Pinchin was ‘‘ bearing witness,’’ and some- 
thing of the spirit of the martyr entered 
into him. He would not be cowed, he 
would not be brow-beaten, he would not be 
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‘“*SHE LET ME KEEP HER GLOVE,” SAID 
THE DOCTOR, DANGLING THE ARTICLE 
BEFORE THE JEALOUS EYES OF CAL- 
LENDER 


put down, he declared; and so saying, he 
mounted upon his chair, to give the greater 
effect to his words. Then violent hands 
were laid upon him ; he was dragged down, 
and would have been trampled under foot 
—he and his two women-kind that clung to 
him—had not Callender, a tolerably athletic 
young man, intervened. He struck out 
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with his fists at Mr. Pinchin’s assailants, 
and knocked two of them down; and having 
thus cleared a little space, he seized the 
chair he had been sitting on, and swung it 
about and made a wider clearance. 

** You had better leave us alone, and let 
us get out quietly.”’ 

In a low voice he urged Miss Honoria to 
get her niece out of the crowd while he 
brought Mr. Pinchin along, and kept off 
his assailants. Thus they worked clear of 
the throng, and came upon a side door. 

** Let us try this,’’ said he. 

They tried it, and found that they were 
straightway in the street. Callender took 
a cab, and entered it with his charges. They 
were driven away to the secure retreat of 
the Cleaver Hydropathic Establishment. 
The Pinchins were for some time too shaken 
with surprise, terror, and rage, and too ex- 
clamatory about the treatment they had 
endured, to be able to thank Callender for 
their rescue. At length they did think of 
that. 

** We’d have come off badly without you, 
Mr. Callender,’’ said Honoria. 

** How kind and brave of you it’ was!”’ 
exclaimed Amelia, the adorable. 

‘Oh, A , Miss Pinchin,’’ said Cal- 
lender modestly, ‘‘ it was nothing.’’ 

Mr. Pinchin himself said not a word, but 
sat with his head in his hands and listened 
to recriminations from Honoria. 

When they reached the home of hydro- 
pathy they were led to the privacy of Mrs. 
Cleaver’s own sitting-room, and the doctor 
was sent for, because Mr. Pinchin limped 
and groaned when walking was required of 
him. 

‘* What’s the matter, Orlando?’’ de- 
manded Honoria. ‘‘ Where are you hurt? 
The brutes !’’ 

““Oh!’’ groaned Mr. 
back !—my poor back!’’ 

The doctor came, and also asked what 
was the matter. - 

‘“*Oh,”’ said the adorable Amelia, with 
her little hand on her beating heart,‘‘father 
has been almost killed at that dreadful meet- 
ing! He might have been quite killed !— 
beaten and trodden to death !—if it had not 
been for Mr. Callender.’’ And she thrilled 
that young man with a grateful look. 

“* The rabid brutes set upon me when I 
was lifting up my testimony,’’ said Mr. 
Pinchin, with the air of a martyr for the 
faith, ‘‘ and raged against me like wild 
beasts. ”’ 
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“‘TIt was your own fault, Orlando,’ 
snapped Honoria. ‘‘ There was no neces- 
sity for bearing so much witness! Getting 
upon a chair!—a heavy man like you! 
And at your time of life!’’ 

** Father was knocked down,’’ said 
Amelia, ‘‘ and so were we almost, when 
Mr. Callender It was very brave of 
him !’’ 

‘* Tt was more than brave; it was noble 
and disinterested!’’ said Honoria. ‘‘ If it 
had not been for him we might have left 
that crowd mangled corpses !’’ 

**'You are all right now,’’ said the 
modest Callender. ‘‘ Let us say no more 
about it.’’ 

‘* But I must say more about it, Mr. 
Callender !’’ exclaimed Honoria. ‘‘ Perhaps 
this will teach you, Orlando, not to get up 
and speak, as you are so fond of doing, 
among all sorts of people!’’ 

** You have saved our lives, Mr. Callen- 
der,’’ said Amelia, with a fine blush, ‘‘ and 
we are very grateful! We shall never for- 
get it!’’ 

** Mr. Callender,’’ said Pinchin, appar- 
ently feeling that after such eulogistic 
phrases he ought to say something—*‘ Cal- 
lender, my friend ’’—he rose as with an 
effort and held out his hand—‘‘ I am un- 
equal to words; but after all, how can 
words express what is in the heart? I 
thank you, and as long as this life may be 
spared—!’’ He broke off as if suffocated 
with emotion, and turned to the doctor, 
saying, ‘‘ I think I will retire to my room.’’ 

The doctor followed him to discover what 
damage he had sustained, and a little later 
met Callender in his snuggery. 

** Well,’’ said Callender cheerfully, 
** what do you think of all this?’’ 

** All what ?’’ 

** All this to-do about getting them out 
of the meeting.’’ 

** Oh, it’s all right, I suppose,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘* You are in luck’s way, and profit 
by it.’’ 

‘* Now, don’t turn rusty, Hatton,’’ said 
Callender ; ‘‘ I couldn’t help it. It was no 
planning of mine. If I was in luck’s way, 
it was luck, and nothing else ; so there’s no 
need to be rusty about it.”’ 

**T’m not rusty, and I don’t say it was 
planned, though it is unexpected. But all 
the same I see I might as well pack up my 
traps and leave this to-morrow. There was 
Amelia praising you and thanking you like 
a book, Honoria almost on her knees with 
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gratitude, and the solemn ass Pinchin him- 
self shaking you by the hand and pretend- 
ing he wasn’t able to speak for emotion! 
I give it up.”’ 

** Nonsense! You don’t mean that?’’ 

**I do. I’m beaten, it’s plain, by ill 
luck. I leave you possessor of the field, 
and I—I wish you success.’”’ 

“You really withdraw?—go away? 
That’s awfully good of you!’’ 

** No, it is not,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ I’m 
not going away on your account, but be- 
cause I think I have no further chance, and 
I see no use in wasting my time here. If 
I saw any chance—if she gave me the 
slightest encouragement—i should stay 
even now.”’ 

‘*Oh, you would,”’’ said Callender in 
some disappointment. ‘‘ In that case I 
shan’t ask the favour of you I meant to 
ask.’ 

“* What favour ?’’ 

** Oh, nothing.”’ 

** You’d better tell me, Callender,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ I’ll take it unfriendly if you 
don't.”’ 

** Well, I thought that if you were going 
away you might have a word or two with 
Pinchin before you go; tell him the sort of 
man I am, and my position and prospects.”’ 

““Oh, ho!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 
** You’re coming it strong!’’ 

“It’s a sort of thing, Hatton,’’ said 
Callender, ‘‘ that I can’t do myself. Of 
course, I don’t want you to say I’m in love 
with his daughter, or ask his permission to 
pay my addresses, but only prepare him for 
that. D’ye see?’’ 

** Oh, yes; I see. It will be a new thing 
in love-making to get your proposal made 
by your rival. But you won’t be able to 
say that I backed out of our bargain in any 
case. I'll not only be fair, I’ll be obliging, 
though that wasn’t included in the terms of 
our agreement.’’ 

“* It’s awfully good of you,’’ said Cal- 
lender, giving him his hand. ‘‘I know 
from myself how hard it is to think of 
giving her up.”’ 

** All right, old chap,’’ said the doctor, 
*“*'so long as you know.”’ 


Next morning early, the doctor waylaid 
Mr. Pinchin in the garden. 

** How do you feel yourself this morn- 
ing?’’ he asked. 

** Exceedingly well,’’ said Pinchin loftily ; 
** fit for a ten-mile walk. Between our- 





MR. PINCHIN PROCEEDED ‘‘ TO SAY A FEW 
WORDS,” IN HONEYED, SELF-SATISFIED 
TONES 
selves, I think that little public encounter 
of last night has done me good; it has 
strung my nerves up, as it were.’’ 

** But, by all accounts, you had a very 
narrow squeak of it, and if it hadn’t been 
for Mr. Callender 2s 

** By all accounts; you mean the ac- 
counts of the women? Yes, they are ex- 
tremely taken with Mr. What’s-his-name— 
Callender, or Almanac, or something—and 
they are loud in his praises. My dear doc- 
tor, you know what women are. There 
never was such a hero, according to them.’”’ 

“* Hallo!’’ thought the doctor. ‘* He 
blows cold this morning. But,’’ said he 
aloud, ‘‘ you were down, and going to be 
kicked and trampled on when Callender in- 
terfered and rescued you; for he did rescue 
you, didn’t he? After all, without him— 
eh ?”’ 

‘* Doubtless, doubtless!’’ said Pinchin. 
** Surely, my dear doctor, you wouldn’t 
propose to use a less pleasant word con- 
cerning it?’’ 

** Well,’’ began the doctor; but he was 
interrupted. 

**T shall never forget it,’’ continued 
Pinchin. ‘‘ He shall always have my grati- 
tude and my good word. In short, as long 
as this life may be spared—! But, between 
ourselves, doctor—strictly between our- 
selyes—it is possible to make too much of 
a service which he rendered me. It was 
not so great as my sister and my daughter 
make out.”’ 
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‘* Indeed!’’ exclaimed the doctor, and 
thought, ‘‘ presently he will call Callender 
a meddlesome ass, and say he could have 
managed without him !’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ women 
lose their heads, and strive and cry about 
nothing. It is best, however, you under- 
stand, to let them have their say; it would 
be foolish to contradict them. But the 
plain truth is, that I was on my feet again, 
and had struck out against my dastardly 
assailants—had knocked them down, one! 
two !—when he interfered.’’ 

‘* But I understood,’’ said the doctor, 
** that it was he knocked the two men down.”’ 

** No, no,’’ said Pinchin ; *‘ quite a mis- 
take. He may have thought so in the ex- 
citement of the moment. All he did was 
to make matters worse by swinging a chair 
about.’’ 

‘** You astonish me!’’ said the doctor, 
fooling him to the top of his bent. 

‘* For all that,’’ continued Pinchin, ‘‘ I 
do not the less acknowledge his excellent 
intention. He meant well and kindly—no 
doubt he did. I shall not lose sight of 
him, and if it comes in my way to do any- 
thing for him 2 

The doctor then left Pinchin to find his 
friend Callender. He was in excellent 
spirits, and as he went he laughed to him- 
self. He no longer thought of going away ; 
he believed he saw a better chance of suc- 
cess than ever, at least so far as regarded 
the father; for it was plain that Pinchin, 
if he was indifferent to Callender before, 
actively disliked him now for the service 
he had done him. 

** Have you seen him ?’’ asked Callender 
anxiously, the moment the doctor appeared. 

** Yes; I’ve seen him,’’ answered the 
doctor. 

*“ Spoken to him?’’ asked Callender. 

** And spoken to him—yes.”’ 

““About me, I mean—my prospects, 
and that sort of thing ?’’ 

*“ No, my boy,’’ answered the doctor; 
““T didn’t have the chance. But that 
doesn’t matter much, because—to be quite 
frank with you, Callender, as we agreed to 
be about this—I am not going away. I 
mean to continue the contest—the friendly 
contest.’’ 

‘“‘ Oh, you do,’’ said Callender wryly. 
“* May I ask why you have changed your 
mind ?”’ 

** For the best of reasons. I think I 
shall win. I believe I see a way—dquite 
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fair and honourable—to be received as 
Amelia’s lover in a very short time. But 
the contest will continue quite friendly and 
fair, as we agreed ?’’ 

** Oh, yes,’’ said Callender. 

‘‘ That’s rather a grudging assent,’’ said 
the doctor. 

** Well, there’s my hand,”’ said Callen- 
der; ‘‘ I believe you'll be quite fair.’’ 


CHAPTER III 


MR. PINCHIN 


ALLENDER was somewhat cast down 
(} by the fresh cheerfulness and hope of 
his friend, the doctor. He could not 
guess—he scarcely tried to guess—what 
had passed between him and Pinchin; but 
he was not the kind of person that can 
remain long depressed. In a little while 
he met the adorable Amelia’s aunt, pacing 
gently under a parasol. He greeted her; 
she responded with extreme affability. She 
hoped he was no worse after his exertions 
of the evening before, and that he found the 
air and the company of the Cleaver estab- 
lishment agreed with him. 

** And what,’’ she asked suddenly, after 
the manner of frequenters of hydrepathics, 
**is the complaint that brings you here, 
Mr. Callender ?’’ 

‘* A very serious complaint, Miss Pin- 
chin,’’ he answered—‘‘ a complaint of the 
heart.”’ 

‘* Dear me,’’ she said with great con- 
cern. ‘‘ Heart disease ?’’ 

** No,’”’ he answered, ‘‘ not exactly that; 
a kind of—sort of too great action of the 
heart.”’ 

‘* But,’’ she said, ‘‘ is a hydropathic the 
best place for that kind of thing ?’’ 

**T believe,’’ said he, ‘‘ it is the very 
best.’’ 

‘* So I am not mistaken, Mr. Callender,’ 
said Honoria demurely—‘‘ we have met you 
in town at parties, my niece and [?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have had the pleasure,’’ said 
he. 

** And is it not singular—a singular co- 
incidence—that we should have met here?’’ 

‘* Some coincidences, Miss Pinchin, are 
designed.”’ 

‘* Designed, Mr. Callender? What do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘*T will be frank, Miss Pinchin,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I owe you and Miss Amelia the 
truth. I came here because I knew you 
were coming here.’”’ 
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** Oh, Mr. Callender !’’ exclaimed Hono- 
ria, ‘‘ what do you mean by that?’’ 

** [—I have a great regard for her, Miss 
Pinchin !’’ blurted Callender. 

** Her ?—you mean Amelia? my niece ?’’ 

**T do. And I should be so thankful to 
you, Miss Pinchin, if you would favour my 
suit—in—in the family circle, I mean.’’ 

“* T think the proper person to carry your 
suit to is the young lady’s father, Mr. 
Callender.’’ 

So saying, she bowed to him and swept 
away. Then a suspicion entered the mind 
of Callender as he looked after the elderly 
maiden. 

** What!’’ he thought. ‘‘ Did the poor, 
silly old thing think I came here for love 
of her? Now she’s huffed, and I dare say 
she’s set against me. It’s like my luck. 
But never mind; here comes Amelia—my 
dear !’’ 

‘* Have you seen my aunt, Mr. Callen- 
der ?’’ asked Amelia, with a blush of self- 
consciousness. 

‘She has just left me,’’ answered 
Callender. 

** Which way ?’’ asked Amelia, afoot to 
follow her. 

** Down here,’’ said Callender, craftily 
indicating a path through a shady shrub- 
bery, and setting himself to walk by her 
side. ‘‘ Your aunt,’’ said he, determined 
now to court and flatter every one likely to 
aid his design, “‘ is a very intelligent, agree- 
able lady. Do you know, I believe she 
has guessed what brought me here.’”’ 

‘** Has she ?’’ said Amelia, with a maiden- 
ly ingenuousness. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 

** Don’t you guess, Miss Amelia ?’’ asked 
Callender tenderly. 

** No,’’ said Amelia, looking down and 
trailing her parasol on the gravel. ‘‘ How 
should I? I am not good at guessing 
riddles.’”’ 

‘* Don’t you guess,’’ said Callender, 
‘* that I came here to be near you—that I 
cannot bear to lose sight of you ?”’ 

‘** Why can’t you bear to lose sight of 
me?’’ asked Amelia, pleased, but shy. 

** Because I love to see you,’’ said Cal- 
lender earnestly ; ‘‘ to see your figure and 
your face, the flutter of your dress and rib- 
bons, and—and the gracefulness of your 
walk.’’ 

‘* Of my walk?’’ exclaimed Amelia with 
delight. ‘‘My aunt always tells me I 
waddle like a duck!’’ 

** Your aunt? What does she know?’’ 
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**Oh, now,’’ cried Amelia, ‘‘ I'll tell 
her what you've said!’’ 

** Please don’t! She would never for- 
give me.’”’ 

‘*T believe,’’ said Amelia mischievously, 
** you admire her more thanme. Why don’t 
you pay your compliments and attentions 
to her?’’ 

** Don’t be cruel,’’ said Callender. 

** Why not ?’’ said Amelia, with a telling 
glance of coquetry. 

** Because, Amelia, I adore you. Oh, 
Amelia,’’ said he, seizing her hand, ‘‘ say 
one word to me—one word of comfort and 
hope !’’ 

** What kind of word, Mr. Callender ?’’ 
asked Amelia, evidently liking to be made 
love to, but amused with the seriousness 
of the man who made it. 

** Only say you like me a little, Amelia, 
and give me some hope that—that some 
day you will be—engaged to me!’’ 

** Oh,’’ said Amelia lightly, ‘‘ I like you 
very much, and | admire you; but I can’t 
be engaged to any one—no girl can—with- 
out my father’s permission. You had bet- 
ter ask my father, Mr. Callender ; you saved 
his life, and he ought to be grateful and 
kind to you.’’ She gave him her hand. 
He took it and kissed it, but she cried, 
** Oh, here’s aunt,’’ and skipped away. 

**T believe,’’ he said to himself, ‘* that 
I am an ass. I suppose I have spoken 
too soon.”’ 

Yet he determined to be fair and frank 
still. Yes, he would seek her father, and 
set the matter before him. He returned to 
the house to seek Mr. Pinchin, but Mr. 
Pinchin was not to be found. 

Then breakfast came, and over breakfast 
the adventure of the evening before was 
discussed, and the courage and intrepidity 
of Mr. Callender were loudly praised, some- 
what to his embarrassment, and much to 
Mr. Pinchin’s disgust. When they rose 
from table, Callender took the opportunity 
to ask Pinchin if he might have a few 
minutes’ private conversation with him. 
Pinchin at once shied at the request. Yes, 
he said hurriedly, he would be pleased to 
give Mr. Callender a few minutes of his 
time; but not then—later; he had some 
correspondence he must immediately attend 
to. And so he escaped. 

Callender sat down with good humour to 
wait until Mr. Pinchin should reappear. 
He waited for more than an hour. Sud- 
denly cries arose somewhere in the remoter 
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part of the establishment ; there were sounds 
of hurrying feet in the corridors, and Cal- 
lender went out to see what was the matter. 
He came upon inmates of the house hasting 
towards that region where the baths were 
situated. He passed on also. The moving 
company—among which were the two 
Pinchin ladies—were just upon the swing 
door which communicated with the baths, 
when it was pushed open from within, and 
Mr. Pinchin appeared, unctuously self-im- 
portant and fussy, followed by the bathman 
and another, who led between them the 
doctor, wrapped in a blanket, and with a 
towel twisted turban-wise about his head. 

** What’s the matter?’’ exclaimed the 
company. 

‘* A frightful business!’’ exclaimed Pin- 
chin. ‘‘ Might have been fatal! I think, 
Mrs. Cleaver,’’ said he, turning to the mis- 
tress of the house, “* he should rest a little 
here before he is led to his room. He 
ought to have air.’’ 

** Bring him in here,’’ said Mrs. Cleaver, 
opening the door of her own sitting-room. 

When the doctor was led in and seated, 
followed by those immediately conterned. 

** How do you feel now, my friend ?’’ 
asked Pinchin. ‘‘ He ought to have a hot 
mustard-bath for his feet. Bring a hot 
mustard-bath,’’ said he to the bathman. 

*‘T’m very much better, thank you,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Never mind the mustard- 
bath.’’ 

**Ah, you must have mustard,’’ said 
Pinchin. ‘‘ Mustard is the very thing for 
you.”’ 

** What has happened, old chap?’’ asked 
Callender, leaning towards the doctor with 
concern. 

** Tf it had not been for Mr. Pinchin,’’ 
began the doctor faintly. 

**Come,”’ said Pinchin, with a smile of 
expansive benevolence, ‘‘ I’m your doctor 
now, and you are my patient. I cannot 
let you talk; it is bad for you. A horrible 
business !’’ said he, turning to the curious 
company. ‘‘I had entered the bath-room 
with the intention of taking a steam-bath ! 
The place was full of steam!’’ 

** As usual,’’ murmured Callender. 

Mr. Pinchin looked severely upon him. 

“* Well, Orlando?’’ exclaimed Miss Pin- 
chin impatiently. 

“* Steam filled all the place!’’ resumed 
Mr. Pinchin, resolved to make a graphic 
narrative. “‘I saw no one! No one was 
to aa I heard a sound, something 
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between a sigh and a groan! I looked 
around! I let my gaze penetrate the void! 
I saw a head above one of the steam-boxes ! 
I approached it! It was a man’s head! 
The eyes were closed! the man had fainted ! 
It was the doctor! I recognised him!’’ 

** Singular, eh?’’ murmured the doctor, 
looking up at Callender. 

‘* He was being scalded in his steam- 
bath !’’ continued Pinchin. ‘‘ I knew where 
the steam-tap was! I plunged through the 
enveloping steam, and, by the help of Pro- 
vidence, and with great presence of mind, 
I found the tap and turned it off!’’ 

‘* You might have had the presence of 
mind,’’ said his sister, ‘‘ to take him out of 
the box first.’’ 

** T beg you will not interrupt, Honoria,’’ 
said Mr. Pinchin loftily. ‘‘ Then.’’ he re- 
sumed, ‘‘ then,’’ he emphasised, as if that 
were the only possible and unquestionable 
order of procedure, ‘‘ I unfastened the lid 
and door of the box, and called the bath- 
man! Together we lifted him out, fainting, 
almost dead; led him to the douche-bath, 
rubbed him dry, wrapped him in yonder 
blanket, and so restored him to the land of 
the living, and—and the place of hope!’’ 

** Oh, father,’’ exclaimed Amelia, ‘* you 
might have been scalded yourself !’’ 

‘** That was not a question for considera 
tion, my child,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ when a 
fellow-creature was in peril! Yes, my dear, 
it is a noble thought.”’ 

‘* How do you find yourself now, my 
boy ?’’ asked Callender, in a low voice of 
concern for his friend. 

** Don’t disturb yourself about me,’’ an- 
swered the doctor, also in a low voice; 
‘* I’m all right.’’ Then gathering his blan- 
ket about him, he rose. ‘‘ Mr. Pinchin,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ you have restored a son to his 
mother !’’ 

‘‘Tt is true!’’ said Pinchin, looking 
round triumphantly. 

** A—~a brother to his sister,’ 
the doctor. 

** And a doctor to his duties!’’ added 
Pinchin, with a satisfied smile and waggle 
of the head. 

‘* Words,’’ said the doctor—‘‘ words are 
powerless to express gratitude for such a 
service |”’ 

‘True, true!’’ exclaimed Pinchin. 

‘* But it remains,’’ said the doctor, “‘ in- 
delibly printed on the heart !’’ 

‘* Dr. Hatton,’’ said Pinchin—‘‘ no,’’ he 
corrected, ‘‘ I will not be so formal; let me 
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say Hatton, my dear friend. Let me press 
you by the hand. You have given me one 
of the purest emotions of my life—an emo- 
tion of unalloyed satisfaction! If I had not 
entered when I did, and found you, my dear 
friend, you would now be a poor scalded 
mass of humanity. You do, and shall, owe 
me all! I shall never forget it—never!’’ 

“* Nor shall I!’’ exclaimed Hatton, grate- 
fully wringing his hand. 

That noble exhibition of emotion was too 
much for Mrs. Cleaver; she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

*‘Ah, young man!’’ said Pinchin to 
Callender, who stood unmoved, ‘‘ you do 
not know the joy and satisfaction experi- 
enced in rescuing a fellow-creature!’’ 

*‘ But, father,’’ exclaimed Amelia, 
“* surely Mr. Callender knows it! It was 
only last night that——’”’ 

She was interrupted by her father. 

** Quite right; quite right,’’ said he. 
“* Ah, here’s the bathman with the mustard- 
bath.”’ 

**T think I am well enough now to have 
that in my own room,”’ said Hatton. 
**Take it to my room, please. Will you 
help me upstairs, Callender ?’’ 

Callender helped him to his room, won- 
dering and somewhat depressed with the 
turn things had taken; for he clearly saw 
that Mr. Pinchin was now far more occu- 
pied with Hatton than with him. Yet he 
stayed to help Hatton to have his mustard 
foot-bath. 

**No, no!’’ exclaimed Hatton, with a 
merry laugh, ‘skipping lightly about the 
room ; ‘‘ I’m not going to have that now; I 
don’t need it. I’m all right, my boy. Sit 
down, and have a smoke while I dress.”’ 

But a knock sounded at the door, and, in 
answer to ‘‘ Come in,’’ Pinchin entered 
with a can of hot water. 

** What !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ your feet not 
in the mustard-bath? Come, I must see 
that you have it; I must complete your 
recovery.”’ 

‘** But I am quite well now, Mr. Pin- 
chin!’’ protested the doctor. 

**'My dear friend,’’ said Pinchin, with 
lofty amiability, ‘‘ you are under my care 
at present; I am responsible for you. It 
is necessary to have the bath to draw the 
blood from your head. Come, you really 
must have it.’’ 

And he laid proprietorial hands on him, 
compelled him into a seat, and put his feet 
in the bath. 


“* It is too cool,’’ said he. ‘‘ I thought 
it might be, so I brought this hot water.’’ 
And he poured some in—poured till Hatton 
cried out. ‘*‘ You must bear it,’’ sai! Pin- 
chin cheerfully, ‘* to draw the blood from 
your head.’’ 

When the bath had been sufficiently ad- 
ministered Pinchin departed, and then Cal- 
lender burst into laughter. Hatton was 
somewhat angry and put out. 

** My prospective father-in-law has had 
me completely over that,’’ said he; ‘* but I 
shall have him yet!’ 

** Your prospective father-in-law ?’’ ex- 
claimed Callender. ‘*‘ You reckon your 
chances good then ?’’ 

** Ten times better than yours, my boy,’’ 
said Hatton. ‘‘ And because they are, I'll 
be generous, and give you another tip. 
Pinchin is an ass of a peculiar sort; it is of 
no use to be straightforward with him; you 
must get at and get round him craftily.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


‘* ABNORMAL ACTION OF THE HEART” 


ALLENDER did not wait for the doctor 
to dress, but, saying he had some- 
thing to do, he went out to claim his 

promised interview with Mr. Pinchin. He 
went, pondering the doctor’s last words, 
and wondering whether he ought, after all, 
to make an immediate and direct statement 
to Pinchin of his love for Amelia. Whilst 
debating that with himself he passed out 
of the house and into the garden, and sat 
him down upon a bench hid by some bushes 





AUNT HONORIA BOWED TO HIM AND 
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from the drawing-room verandah. He had 
barely sat down when his ear was arrested 
by the voice of Pinchin. 

** Have you got your note-book, Amelia ?’’ 
he asked. 

** Yes, father,’’ answered Amelia; ‘* what 
for ?”’ 

**T wish you to make a note of the re- 
markable event of this morning—of my 
having saved a human life.’’ 

** Shall I make a note at the same time, 
father,’’ asked Amelia, ‘‘ of Mr. Callender 
having saved your life and ours last night ?’’ 

** That’s past,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ and I 
can’t fill your pages with stories of that 
sort. Write.’’ 

** Before you begin, Amelia, my dear,’ 
said Miss Pinchin, ‘‘ you might run to our 
room and bring me my thimble.’’ After a 
pause, during which, it is probable, Amelia 
disappeared, she said, ‘‘ Has Mr. Callender 
held any conversation with you to-day?’’ 

““No,’’ said her brother; ‘‘ not yet, at 
least.’’ 

** Well, he will,’’ said Honoria. ‘* About 
Amelia. He opened the subject to me this 
morning.’”’ 

** About Amelia ?’’ 
** A proposal, do you mean? 
know him, or anything about him. 
may not be a desirable person. Besides— 

** Listen kindly to him, Orlando,’’ said 
Honoria. ‘‘ Remember, you owe him some- 
thing; he saved your life last night, just as 
much as you have saved the doctor’s to- 
day.”’ 

‘* Oh,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ do you think he 
will put his proposal on that ground?’’ 

Amelia returned, no more was said, and 
Callender slipped away from his seat. He 
resolved he would not seek at once an in- 
terview with Pinchin. He must get at Pin- 
chin craftily, as Hatton had said. He at 
last hit upon a plan which he conceived 
would work. 

He went in, found the doctor, and told 
him he had been sitting in the sun, and 
began to talk mysteriously about what he 
called the ‘‘ abnormal action of the heart.”’ 

*** Abnormal action of the heart?’ What 
do you mean?’’ demanded the doctor. 

** What I say,’’ answered Callender. *‘ I 
have some sort of abnormal action.’’ 

** Undo yourself and let me hear,’ 
the doctor. 

Callender submitted to the auscultation. 

‘*Tt has a fine thumping action,’’ said 
the doctor. 
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** That’s what I told you,’’ said Callen- 
der. ‘‘ Now give me some sort of medicine, 
and send me to bed.’’ 

** Send you to bed?’’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor. ‘“‘ What for? There’s nothing the 
matter with you. If you’ve had too much 
sun, sit in the shade and keep your mind 
easy.” 

**A pretty doctor you are!’’ exclaimed 
Callender. ‘‘ How do you expect to keep 
patients when you tell them there’s nothing 
the matter with them? I’m going to pre- 
scribe for myself; I’ll take a large dose of 
quinine, and go to bed; that’s what you 
advise, isn’t it, doctor ?’’ 

‘* T see,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ you’ve some 
fake on—have you? What is it?’’ 

** Never mind,’’ said Callender. ‘* I’m 
going to deal craftily with our prospective 
father-in-law, as you advised me ; and you’re 
going to back me up, because this is a 
friendly contest. I want you to keep Pin- 
chin by some means in the house this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ laughed the doctor ; ‘‘ though 
I’ll bet you make a mistake. But by all 
means go to bed, and don’t appear at 
lunch.”’ 

Callender did not appear at lunch. In- 
quiries were made for him, and the doctor 
answered solemnly that he was gone to bed, 
having complained of a touch of sun, and 
violent action of the heart. After lunch 
the doctor took Pinchin aside, and begged 
him not to go out. 

‘*T may need your assistance this after- 
noon,’’ said he. ‘‘I may have to ask a 
favour of you.”’ 

‘* My dear Hatton,’’ said Pinchin aloud, 
** ask what you will. Have I not rescued 
you? and am [ not responsible for you?”’ 

Some time in the afternoon, when Mr. 
Pinchin was dozing in an easy-chair, with 
a silk handkerchief over his face, the doctor 
came to him hurriedly, woke him, and 
begged him to go with him. He led him 
to Callender’s room. 

** Don’t be alarmed,’’ said he, ‘‘Mr. 
Callender is not so ill as you may think he 
is. He is disturbed in mind, however, and 
nothing will give him rest but to make his 
will and have it signed and attested. You 
don’t mind ?”’ 

** Not at all,’’ said Pinchin. 

Callender lay in bed. He took no notice 
of Pinchin, who came and bent and smiled 
over him. The doctor took up a sheet of 
blue foolscap which had been written upon. 
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‘* This,’’ said he, ‘‘ is the will; the will 
and testament of John Callender, of Laven- 
der Hill, Clapham, in the county of 
London.”’ 

** Lavender Hill, eh?’’ exclaimed Pin- 
chin. ‘‘ So that’s where you live, is it, Mr. 
Callender? We are near neighbours.”’ 

Callender signified a sad assent, but said 
nothing. 

The doctor went on to read: ‘‘I John 
Callender give and bequeath to my cousin 
Peter Callender imprimis all that estate in 
Sussex known as Turner’s Hill with dwell- 
ing house including furniture plate and pic- 
tures I being the heir in reversion after my 
mother of the said estate dwelling house 
furniture plate and pictures.’’ Mr. Pinchin 
looked interested ; when the doctor went on 
to read about sums in Consols, Mr. Pinchin 
regarded his young friend in bed with an 
eye of respect ; but when he went on to read 
of all those messuages in Acre Lane, Brix- 
ton, Mr. Pinchin began to regard the young 
man with jealousy, and finally of something 
of dislike. These changing feelings were all 
plainly discernible, for Mr. Pinchin’s coun- 
tenance was tolerably ingenuous. When 
the will was all read, Callender signed it, 
and the doctor and Pinchin witnessed it, 
and then the latter took his departure, with 
a word or two of hope that Callender would 
soon be better and about again. 

**T didn’t know you were such a swell, 
my boy,’’ said the doctor. 

** How do you mean ?”’ asked Callender, 
sitting up. 

** Why, being the heir of an estate called 
Turner’s Hill, for instance.”’ 

** Oh,’’ answered Callender, with a laugh, 
** the estate is a freehold farm of a hundred 
acres or so, and the house, furniture, plate 
and pictures are according. Pictures, a big 
engraving of Queen Victoria on horseback 
when she was nineteen, chromolithographs 
of the King and Queen as they appeared 
when they were married, and that sort of 
thing.’’ 

**T see,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ And you 
think Pinchin will approve of you if he 
knows you to be well off—better off than 
himself, perhaps ?’’ 

** Of course—why not ?’’ 

** My dear boy,’’ said the doctor cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ you’ve made a mistake._ You don’t 
understand your Pinchin. But no more at 
present from yours truly. You play your 
game and I[’ll play mine; I’m going to beat 
you.” 


Next day Callender appeared in public, 
and tried to look an interesting invalid. He 
was made much of by Miss Pinchin and the 
adorable Amelia, and encouraged by that, 
he sought an early interview with Mr. Pin- 
chin. Mr. Pinchin guardedly granted it, 
and guardedly conducted it. Callender 
modestly set forth his purpose; his regard 
for Amelia, his desire to become engaged to 
her, and his hope that Mr. Pinchin would 
favourably entertain his proposal. 

** Personally,’’ said Mr. Pinchin loftily, 
“* IT have no objection to you—no objection 
to you whatsoever. I have no doubt you 
have the means—sufficient and satisfactory 
means—to maintain a wife. But I will not 
conceal from you, Mr. Callender, that [ 
have already listened to another proposal 
for the hand of my daughter.’’ 

** That rascal Hatton has been before 
me!’’ thought Callender. 

**T have the proposal still under con- 
sideration,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ and the final 
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AS CALLENDER KISSED HER HAND, AMELIA 
CRIED IN ALARM, ‘‘ OH, HERE’S AUNT” 


answer must rest with my daughter. [ 
am not one of those fathers, Mr. Callender, 
who would coerce their daughter's affec- 
tions. The heart must be allowed to speak, 
Mr. Callender—the heart must speak.’’ 

With that answer Callender was com- 
pelled to remain content for the time; but 
he was in no wise cast down, for he be- 
lieved that Amelia approved him. 

But that evening (it was Friday) there 
came a curious diversion. Amelia was 
looking at the local weekly paper, when 
she suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Oh, father, you 
are in the paper!”’ 
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‘*Me? In the paper, child?’’ cried 
Pinchin. 

‘* There, father,’’ said Amelia. 
for yourself.’’ 

** Read it aloud,”’ said all. 

** What is it?’’ exclaimed Pinchin, blush- 
ing with superior delight. ‘‘ Yes! a para- 
graph headed ‘ Heroism among Hydropath- 
ics.’ The title is odd.’’ Then, clearing 
his throat, he read—‘‘ ‘ An occurrence which 
might have had frightful and fatal conse- 
quences happened the other day in the 
Cleaver Hydropathic Establishment near 
this town. One of the inmates, a gentle- 
man, was being steamed in one of those box 
steam-baths peculiar to the practice of 
hydropathy, when he fainted. The scalding 
steam enveloped him, and was filling the 
place, the bathman having departed to at- 
tend to something else, when another in- 
mate, a gentleman whose name deserves to 
be remembered, Mr. Pinchin, the well- 
known politician and platform orator of 
London, a man of means and position, en- 
tered at the critical moment. Mr. Pinchin, 
thinking only of another human being’s 
danger, and not at all of his own ’—“*‘ Quite 
so,’ interjected Pinchin—‘ did not hesitate 
to plunge into the scalding steam. After 
great exertions he managed to turn off the 
steam, to rescue the unfortunate gentleman 
from the bath, and to completely recover 
him. All who have hearts to feel the thrill 
of human virtue will appreciate the devo- 
tion of Mr. Pinchin.’ ”’ 

** How can the paper have got to know 
it?’’ exclaimed Amelia. 

**T wonder,”’ said the doctor ; but Callen- 
der thought he saw a twinkle of knowledge 
in his eye. 

** The obliquity—I mean the ubiquity of 
the press, my dear,’’ said Pinchin. Then 
he re-read the concluding sentence to him- 
self: ‘‘‘ All who have hearts to feel the 
thrill of human virtue will appreciate the 
devotion of Mr. Pinchin.’ Well written— 
don’t you think so, doctor? Better written 
than things are commonly in country papers. 
Well, how do you feel, doctor, about 
having your case made so public as that ?’’ 

** Feel? Delighted, Mr. Pinchin,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘ that your courage and—and 
your devotion—should be known as they 
deserve. I shudder when I think that, if 
it had not been for you, I should not be 
sitting here!’’ 

** You're all right now, eh?’’ exclaimed 
ee. patting the doctor’s shoulder. 
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** Really, it makes me feel as if I would 
like to have the pleasure of rescuing you 
again !”’ 


** Come, confess,’’ said Callender to the 
doctor, when the two sat smoking after- 
wards in the latter’s snuggery; ‘‘ you had 
something to do with that preposterous 
paragraph ?”’ 

** Well,’’ laughed the doctor, ‘‘ since 
this is a friendiy contest, I don’t mind 
confessing that it was written on my 
paper and with my pen.”’ 

“* And with your hand ?’’ said Callender. 

** Don't ask me to confess too much,’’ 
answered the doctor. 

**T can’t see what you mean to get by 
it,’’ said Callender inquisitively. 

** Ah,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ it’s part of 
my game; I’m roping in my prospective 
father-in-law.’’ 

**T must say I can’t see how.”’ 

‘** But you will presently,’’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘* You’ll be astonished if I tell you | 
am going to ask him to lend me fifty 
pounds. ”’ 

**Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Callender. 
**Don’t do that. If you really want 
money, I’ll lend you some; I can’t lend 
you fifty, but I'll lend you thirty. I 
ought to let you ask Pinchin, for it would 
for ever spoil your chance I should think; 
but I can’t see you fool away your game 
like that.’’ 

“I tell you again, my boy, you don’t 
understand our Pinchin. I’m awfully 
obliged to you, but I don’t really need the 
money; I only want to oblige Pinchin by 
borrowing it.”’ 

** Well,’’ exclaimed Callender, ‘* that 
does seem to me very funny.”’ 

Next morning Callender saw the doctor 
walking to and fro in the garden in serious 
confabulation with Mr. Pinchin; at the end 
whereof he saw Pinchin affectionately grip 
the doctor by the arm, and heard him say : 

** No more, my dear boy; no more. I'll 
write you a cheque at once; and about the 
repayment there is no hurry, none at all. 
Thank God, though I may not be a man of 
such wealth and substance as your friend 
Mr. Callender, I would not feel it if you 
never repaid me.”’ 

** You lay me under a heavy load of ob- 
ligation, Mr. Pinchin,’’ said the doctor. 

** Say no more, my son,”’ said Pinchin; 
‘*say no more. If you owe me your life, 
you may very well owe me a little extra.”’ 
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**Son!’’ exclaimed Callender to him 
self. ‘‘ Well, it’s the most extraordinary 
business! I don’t understand it.’’ 


CHAPTER V 
A TALK UNDER THE VERANDAH 


T was necessary for Mr. Pinchin to go 
away for a few days on some platform 
business, and he took his womenkind 

with him. On his return he was met at 
the station by both Callender and the doc- 
tor. Callender was the first to greet him. 

** Ah, how-de-do? how-de-do?’’ said 
Pinchin; then passing Callender by, he 
stepped briskly forward to meet the doctor 
with his hand out. ‘‘ My dear Hatton,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ how are you? All right? No 
more faintings, eh? And the business you 
told me of going smoothly? That’s just as 
it should be. If there’s anything further 
I can do, you know, you may command 
me; it is a delight to me to aid the 
struggling.” 

** Thank you very much, Mr. Pinchin,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘ It is a pleasure to owe 
so much to so generous a nature as yours.’”’ 

‘* Say no more, my dear boy; say no 
more,’’ said Pinchin, glancing proudly 
around. 

Though Callender had his nose thus put 
out of joint by Amelia’s father, he was 
compensated by the kind regard of Amelia 
herself, and the friendly greeting of Miss 
Pinchin. Yet he was saddened by Pin- 
chin’s reception of him; and when they 
had all returned again to Cleaver’s, he 
listened in silent depression to the doctor’s 
crow of exultation over him. 

** You had better really withdraw your 
pretensions, my boy,’’ said the doctor. ‘* I 
admit that you appear to have the women 
on your side, but what is that to having 
the father; and such a father, without 
whom the women will not venture to do 
anything ?”’ 

While that passed between the two young 
men, an odd scene was being enacted 
within the confines of the Pinchin family. 
Mr. Pinchin and his sister sat together. 

‘* Now that we’re back here again, Or- 
lando,’’ said Miss Pinchin, ‘‘ you must 
really give these young men their answer. 
It is really too much to have two dangling 
after Amelia. Make up your mind which 
you will have for a son-in-law.”’ 

‘*T have never changed my mind, Hono- 
ria,’’ said Pinchin. ‘‘ I prefer the doctor.’ 


ee Why ?”’ 

**T don’t know. I find him more—in 
short, I like him better,’’ answered 
Orlando. 

** But surely the other has better pro- 
spects ?”’ 

‘* The doctor’s prospects are good,’’ an- 
swered Pinchin confidently. ‘‘I shall 
push him on.”’ 

** Really, Orlando!’’ exclaimed Honoria. 
** But the other’s prospects are assured. 
And you certainly owe him something. 
You yourself told him that you would 
never forget that to all intents and pur- 
poses he saved your life.’’ 

‘* Saved my life! It is always the 
same wearisome refrain. I have no ob- 
jection to the young man, I wish him no 
harm, only I object to a son-in-law who 
puts on an air of patronage and—and pro- 
tection; I object to a son-in-law who 
flaunts his wealth before my eyes, who 
thinks himself better than me.”’ 

** Why, what can you mean, Orlando ?’’ 
exclaimed Honoria. ‘‘ Mr. Callender is as 
unassuming and modest a young man as 
I know.”’ 

** You are singularly simple and—and 
blind, Honoria!’’ exclaimed Pinchin. 
“*'Your description just applies to the 
doctor.’’ 

**The doctor! the doctor! I don’t be- 
lieve in him a bit! He is always saying, 
‘If it hadn’t been for you!—I owe you so 
much!’ He flatters your vanity, and like 
a fool you like it.’’ 

** Vanity? Me?’’ cried Pinchin. ‘I 
am the least vain of men; though, indeed, 
I might very well be vain.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ snapped Honoria impatiently. 

** Yes, Honoria,’’ said Pinchin in some 
heat, ‘‘ the man who has risked his life to 
save that of another may very well be 
proud of himself. But I am not. I pre- 
fer to maintain a modest and silent de- 
meanour.”’ 

** But, surely all that,’’ said Honoria, 
after a pause, ‘* has nothing to do with the 
claims of Mr. Callender on your considera- 
tion.’’ 

**Claims of Mr. Callender! But we 
need not discuss them. Amelia cannot 
have set her affections on Mr. Callender.’’ 

** How do you know that?’’ 

** T shouldn’t think so.’’ 

** You can easily discover,’’ said Honoria. 
** Ask her.’’ 

** Very well, I’ll ask her.”’ 
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** Ask her now. Call her here—Ame- 
lia!’’ called Miss Pinchin. Amelia came. 
‘* Now,’’ said Miss Pinchin. 

** Sit down, my dear,’’ said Pinchin, with 
paternal condescension. ‘‘ Amelia, my 
child, I have had submitted to me two re- 
quests for your hand. Both—yes, I will 
say both—are suitable matches in my 
view; I may prefer one to the other, but 
I am not a father who would coerce the 
affections of his child; I leave you the 
liberty of choice.’’ 

** Complete liberty,’’ emphasised Hono- 
ria. ‘*‘ One of the requests is from Mr. 
Callender.’’ 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed Amelia, with a very 
proper blush. 

** Don’t influence her choice,’’ exclaimed 
Pinchin. ‘‘ You are trying to influence 
her choice! The other proposal, my child, 
is from Mr. Hatton, a doctor, a charming, 
frank, modest, and obliging young man, 
with excellent professional prospects, who, 
I do not attempt to conceal it, has all my 
sympathy.”’ 

** Don’t you influence her choice, Or- 
lando!’’ exclaimed Miss Pinchin. 

**T don’t, Honoria,’’ said Pinchin; ‘‘ I 
merely state a fact. Now, my dear,’’ he 
continued to his daughter, spreading out 
both his hands, ‘‘ there you are. Choose.”’ 

** I don’t know what to say,’’ answered 
Amelia, looking down and fingering the 
bangle that embraced her wrist. ‘‘ I don’t 
wish to go against your wishes, father.’’ 

**T am not a man to coerce my daughter’s 
affections,’’ repeated Pinchin. ‘‘ Choose 
for yourself, my child.’’ 

** Well, father,’’ answered Amelia, ‘‘ if 





MR. PINCHIN BENT OVER THE INVALID, AND 
SMILED UPON HIM SWEETLY 
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you leave me quite free to choose, I choose 
—Mr. Callender.’’ 

“* There!’’ exclaimed Honoria triumph- 
antly. 

“* Callender !’’ said Pinchin. ‘* Why not 
the doctor ?’’ 

** Well, father,’’ said Amelia, ‘‘I like 
the doctor very well, but I like Mr. Cal- 
lender better.’’ 

** But why need we discuss it more, 
Orlando?’’ expostulated Honoria; ‘‘ she 
has chosen, and it is settled.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, Honoria,’’ said Orlando, 
somewhat testily, ‘‘a father cannot alto- 
gether surrender his prerogative. I must 
consider ; I must inquire.’’ 

At that critical moment a servant brought 
a message to Pinchin that there was some 
one at the door who wished to see him on 
particular business. Pinchin went out, 
and returned with a long face, and with a 
document in his hand. He had to explain, 
unwillingly, to his sister and daughter, 
that it was a summons for assault and 
damage. 

** It’s that man, I suppose,’’ said Hono- 
ria, ‘‘that you struggled with at the 
Junction for the wrong portmanteau. You 
are always so quarrelsome and violent, 
Orlando !’’ 

** Me? violent ?’’ exclaimed Orlando; ‘‘ I 
merely waved my umbrella over him with 
some vivacity.”’ 

** You struck him, Orlando,’’ said Hono- 
ria sadly; ‘‘ not hard, perhaps, but hard 
enough for a man to make a case of it if 
he wishes to, and you certainly left a dirty 
mark on his coat.”’ 

** Did I really strike him ?’’ said Pinchin, 
looking very worried. 

**Now what you’d better do,’’ said 
Honoria promptly, ‘‘ is to ask Mr. Callen- 
der’s opinion; he’s a lawyer, you know, 
and you must, in your position, avoid the 
scandal of the police-court.”’ 

** Yes,’’ he said reflectively, ‘‘ a lawyer 
is useful sometimes. I might do worse. ’ 

Straightway Amelia tripped out, inquired 
for Mr. Callender, and brought him in. 
The case was set before Mr. Callender at 
length. There is no need to trouble about 
the details here; it is enough to say that 
Mr. Callender gave a judicial ear, and pro- 
nounced the opinion that an awkward case 
might very easily be set up, which would 
look ill in a police-court. 

‘* But I'll make it all right,’’ said he, 
looking at the name of the solicitor through 
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whom the summons had been issued. ‘“‘ I 
know the solicitor; I’ve been on circuit 
down here. Don’t trouble yourself about 
it, Mr. Pinchin.’’ 

** My dear Callender,’’ exclaimed Pin- 
chin, grasping his hand in the impulse of 
relief, ‘‘ I’m exceedingly obliged to you— 
exceedingly.”’ 

**T’ll go at once,’’ said Callender, look- 
ing at his watch. 

** Well?’’ said Honoria, when he was 
gone, and Amelia had followed him. 
** What do you think of Mr. Callender 
now ?”’ 

**Oh, he’s a very good fellow,’’ 
Pinchin ; ‘‘ very obliging indeed.”’ 

“* And you will hesitate no longer now 
about him and Amelia?’’ 

**No,’’ said Pinchin, ‘‘ I’ll hesitate no 
more.’”’ 

** And hadn’t you better, then, take the 
opportunity of saying‘ No’ to the doctor?’’ 

“*Ah, saying ‘No’. That’s disagree- 
able. Poor Hatton! I’m very fond of 
him. There’s after all no immediate neces- 
sity of saying ‘No’. But I'll go and pre- 
pare him.”’ 

In something more than an hour Cal- 
lender, with satisfaction on his ingenuous 
brow, sought Mr. Pinchin. He found him 
in company with the doctor in the garden. 

“* Tt’s all right,’’ said Callender; ‘‘ I’ve 
settled it. I’ve paid on your behalf a 
guinea to the local hospital, and have pro- 
mised that you will write a few words of 
regret to the gentleman you offended.’’ 

Pinchin looked gloomy and disconcerted. 

**Gentleman!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ He 
wasn’t a gentleman. I believe he was a 
malevolent old fool! And I must write an 
apology to him!’’ 

** Only a word or two,’’ said Callender, 
** as a matter of polite form.’’ 

** You are too good!’’ exclaimed Pinchin 
bitterly. 

**T am very glad,’’ said Callender sim- 
ply, ‘‘ to have been of service to you, Mr. 
Pinchin.”’ 

“* Service? service?’’ broke out Pinchin. 
**Mr. Callender, I have had enough of 
your services !—enough of your services! 
Why did you not-let the case take its 
legal course? Permit me, sir, to send you 
my cheque for the guinea you have expend- 
ed for me! And in the future, sir—in the 
future!—when you find me addressing a 
public meeting, do not humiliate me by 
dragging me away! And allow me, if I 
have a quarrel with a man, to make my 
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own apologies, and send my own guineas 
to local hospitals! And if I have a fancy 
to face the scandal of an appearance in a 
police-court, do not baulk me of it!’’ 

‘* But, Mr. Pinchin!’’ stammered Cal- 
lender. 

**T do not like young men who meddle,” 
exclaimed Mr. Pinchin; ‘‘ who impose 
themselves and their services upon me; 
who—who make themselves of too much 
consequence! I do not like it!’’ 

And Mr. Pinchin marched away with his 
hand under the tail of his coat. 

** Why, what’s the matter with him?’’ 
asked Callender, gazing with astonishment 
on the doctor, who grinned in answer. 

** My dear boy,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ you 
have put your foot in it again! In the 
contest which has just come to an end,’’ 
continued the doctor, walking towards the 
house, ‘* you have committed mistake after 
mistake, my son!’’ 

** What do you mean?’’ demanded Cal- 
lender. 

** What I say. I am going to give you 
& piece of advice, my boy, which wiil be of 
service to you—in the future. Come and 
sit down on this bench.’’ It was the bench 
under the verandah. 

** Callender,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ you have 
a deadly fault in your nature.’’ 

** Me?”’ exclaimed Callender. 

At that moment Pinchin appeared on the 
verandah, and, hearing the voices of the 
young men, stayed to listen. 

** Yes,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘ you are 
too fond of obliging, of performing a ser- 
vice. That’s an unfortunate weakness; 
strive against it, my boy, or you won’t get 
on in life.’’ 

** You are trying to be satirical,’’ 
Callender ; ‘‘ don’t.’’ 

“‘I’m quite serious,’’ said the doctor. 
** At any rate, before doing a person a 
service, make sure that the person is not 
a conceited ass.”’ 

** Why ?’’ demanded Callender. 

** Because a conceited ass cannot bear 
long the burden of what you call gratitude. 


said 


Take an example,’’ said the doctor. 
**There’s Pinchin.’’ (Pinchin listened 
behind with all his ears.) ‘‘ He’s that sort 
of person. Pinchin just detests you.’’ 


“* Tt seems like it,’’ said Callender sadly. 
** But why ?”’ 

‘* Why? Because, first of all, you res- 
cued him from that public meeting. Per- 
haps you have imagined that the memory 
of that would always bring before him the 
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‘*NOW, MY DEAR,” SAID MR. PINCHIN, 
SPREADING OUT HIS HANDS, ‘‘ THERE 
YOU ARE! CHOOSE!” 


thought of your coolness and courage. Not 
at all. It reminds him always that he made 
an ass of himself in public, and was 
dragged out like a cur with its tail between 
its legs.’’ 

** Well, but—’’ began Callender. 

** Let me goon. In that business about 
the will, you wanted him to know that you 
were well enough off to marry Amelia; he 
thinks you showed yourself on purpose 
better off, and in a better position than he, 
and being a conceited ass he cannot endure 
to have any one near him, much less have 
for a member of his family, any one better 
off than himself. In this last affair you’ve 
humiliated him again by engaging he shall 
make an apology. He believes it all comes 
of your not thinking highly enough of him. 
You’ve never understood him, my dear 
boy.”’ 

‘** Of course you understand him!’’ said 
Callender ironically. 

**T do. And so I have worked on a 
different line from you. Instead of wishing 
to render him services, I set myself to 
make him render services to me. I put 
myself into a steam-bath and appeared to 
faint.’’ 

‘** Appeared? Then it was all a sham?’’ 

*‘Allasham. I was inno danger. But I 
wanted to give him the chance of rescuing 
me from imminent death, without risk to 
himself. So, since that day I have been, 
as you know, his joy, his triumph, his 
achievement. If he is cold the thought of 
me warms him with a glow of satisfaction. 
I get his exploit—heroic—printed in the 
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paper, and he is puffed up with delight. 
Well, there you are, my boy. You’ve 
lost, and I’ve won. Let’s go in.’’ 

In the corridor Callender met the ador- 
able Amelia. 

** Ah, Mr. Callender,’’ said she, ‘‘ there 
you are. My father sent me to find you.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Callender sadly; ‘‘ to give 
me a cheque for a guinea, and to say he 
doesn’t want to see me any more.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ said Amelia, 
with a divine blush. ‘‘ You must be mis- 
taken.”’ 

** No, Amelia,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’m not. He 
has just told me how utterly he detests me; 
and I must just say ‘ good-bye’ to you, 
Amelia, and not see him.’’ 


** Oh, no; no, you mustn’t,’’ said Amelia 


quickly. ‘‘I mean you must come in. 
He wants to see you and the doctor too, to 
—to give you both your—your answers.”’ 

**T won’t go in to hear him bestow you 
on the doctor.’’ 

‘* The doctor? I won’t have him! ”’ 

** You won’t, Amelia? Then—then 

“* Come in,’’ said Amelia shyly. 

When the doctor came along the cor- 
ridor, Amelia gave him her father’s mes- 
sage, and the three went in together. Mr. 
and Miss Pinchin received them in the 
drawing-room in solemn state. 

** Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Pinchin, in his 
loftiest accents, ‘‘ you have done me the 
honour, both of you, to ask for the hand of 
my daughter in marriage. Mr. Hatton, 
my dear doctor ’’—Callender groaned and 
looked desperate—‘‘ I have already done a 
good deal for you; I wish to do more still. 
I wish to bestow on you’’—the doctor 
looked radiant—‘‘a piece of advice: 
When you wish to speak on questions of 
philosophy, don’t sit close to a verandah.”’ 

** Oh! ”’ exclaimed the doctor. 

** Yes, sir,’’ said Pinchin; ‘‘ I thank you 
for the lesson you read me, and I hope I 
shall benefit by it. Mr. Callender, you are 
not so philosophic as your friend, but you 
please me more. I have the honour of be- 
stowing on you the hand of my daughter.”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Pinchin!’’ exclaimed the de- 
lighted young man. 

** And I beg you to observe that I do not 
think I thereby acquit myself of all obliga- 
tion to you; I remain your debtor. Al- 
though, sir,’’ said he, turning to the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ there are conceited asses who do not 
know how to endure a debt of gratitude.’ 
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Society’s Evangelical Committee, They 
may, therefore, safely be recommended 
fo all buyers of Gift and Prize Books who 
have not time for preliminary reading 
before presentation. 

The Books are by Good Writers, Well 
IHMustrated, and Tastefully Bound. No 
expense is spared in Paper, Printing, 
and Binding to make them as Good 

















Value for Money as any to be found 
in the Shops. 





The following are some of the 


“RTS.” 
POPULAR SERIES. 


AMY LE FEUVRE’S STORIES. 


19 Vols., I/+ to 3/6 


ROSA N. CAREY’S STORIES. 


7 Vols., 2/6 


| EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S STORIES. 


24 Vols., 9d. to 3/6 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


8 New Illustrated Editions. Wonderful Value. 
3d., 1/-, 1/6, 2/+, 2/6, 3/6, 5/*, and 6/6 net 


HESBA STRETTON’S STORIES. 


36 Vols., 9d. to 5/« 


MRS. 0. F. WALTON’S STORIES. 


24 Vols., 6d. to 3/6 
TALBOT B. REED’S 
SCHOOL STORIES. 11 Vols., 3/6 
THE “‘ BRAVE DEEDS SERIES.” 
14 Vols., 2/- 
THE ‘* WHITE ROSE SERIES”- 
OF TALES. 17 Vols., I+ 
THE ‘‘SNOWDROP SERIES” 
OF TALES. 21 Vols., 1/6 
THE “‘GOOD SHEPHERD SERIES” 
OF PICTURE BOOKS. 18 Vols.; If 
THE GIRL’S LIBRARY. 
18 Bulky Vols., 2/- 
THE “BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES 


SERIES.” 5 Vols., Bi 
BRIGHT BOOKS FOR 
FAMILY READING. 8 Vols., 1/6 


*““FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 
SERIES” OF TALES. 8 Vols., 2/s 
THE ‘‘CHRISTIAN HEROES SERIES.” 
2 Vols., 3/6 
THE ‘*BOY’S OWN SERIES.” 
20 Volse 2/6 
THE ENLARGED SHILLING TALES. 
39 Vols., 1). 
THE SHILLING STORY BOOK SERIES. 
0 Vols., I/- 
THE ‘‘SUNSHINE SERIES.” 
18 Stories, 9d. 
THE ‘‘LITTLE TREASURE SERIES.” 
19 Stories, 6d. 
**MY PRETTY BOOK SERIES.” 
414 Stories, 6d. 





THE PRIZE LIST, giving cetails of the above POPULAR SERIES, will be 
sent on application to the MANAGER, 


s 4 Bouverie Street, or 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


[To face letterpress. 



























The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish 
ply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an 


Condition is Sim 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALTY’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot over- 
State its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. 
It should be in every bedroom and traveller's bag (for any emergency). 
It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the, animal system as 
sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by 
Natural Means. Always does good—never any harm. 


Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine the Capsule and see that itis marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have 
the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. . ENO'S Patent. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE fi Trying to arrest Time. a 
NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! ey 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! ag - 
You can change the course ef the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. “we, £ 
; (Fg = The common idea when not feeling well is: “1 will wait and see * 
—perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow '’; whereas had a supply of > 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the © e:: 
onset, all calamitous results might have beea avoided. eat 
5 ath 
Every Household and Travelling Trunk est 





ought to contain a bottle of 
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“There is not a dry page in this most fascinating 
biographg.”"—DUNDEE COURIER. : 


The Life of a 
Missionary Enthusiast. 
Full of Incident, 
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With PORTRAITS 
and... 
OTHER PICTURES. 


LEGGE 














PERIL. 


JUST 











READY. 


MISSIONARY IN CHINA AND 
CHINESE PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 


The Atheneum says :—“‘It is an interesting book, and a valuable contribution to 
the history of Chinese missions.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Dr. Legge’s Life appears at a time whon events in the East 
may help to emphasise the greatness of the work which he did during his thirty- 
three years’ active service in China,” ? 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—The record of Dr. Legge's achievements in Oriental i 
criticism, history, and translation js known to all men, but it adds completeness here Sa 
toa singularly well-written and intéresting book.” 
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